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KiUyDunstanleancd  far  out,  tossing  Frank  Manley  a  gorgeous  bunch  of  American  Beauties 
“Not  even  Woodstock  has  ever  shown  the  like  of  that  run  before!"  she  cried,  ecstatically. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BRINGING  DOWN  BIG  GAME. 

“If  you're  not  winded,  keep  on  until  you  reach  me  !” 
Puny  little  Wallie  Egbert  came  on  at  a  loping  run, 
straight  to  where  Frank  Manley  stood. 

“No  hurry!”  called  Frank.  “Just  jog!” 

Wallie  opened  his  mouth  to  say  something  as  he  toiled 

over  the  last  seventy  yards. 

“Shut  up!”  called  Frank,  but  not  unkindly.  He  did 
not  want  the  would-be  athlete  to  waste  his  needed  wind  in 

talking. 

So  Wallie  came  loping  along  the  last  few  steps. 
Flushed,  but  happy,  he  pulled  up  at  Manley's  side. 

“Well,  well,  Wallie  boy!  Do  you  know  what  you've 


done  ?” 

“How  much?”  demanded  Wallie,  panting  but  slightly. 

“A  full  mile — across  fields,  hopping  over  roads  and  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  run  through  woods.” 

“Is  that  doing  well?”  askerl  Wallie,  eagerly. 

“Well ?  1  should  say  so!  Why,  Wallie,  do  you  realize 

that,  a  few  weeks  ago  von  couldn’t  run  a  sixteenth  of  a 
rniF  without  feeling  that  you  wanted  to  get  into  bed?” 

‘  And  Pm  n»Hy  making  fast  progress,  Frank?” 

“Considering  what  a  weakly  little  chap  you  were.  Yes, 
l  „  r.ro'rr*  .  You’ve  covered  a  mile  at  last,  and  you’ve 


done  it  without  real  strain.  After  this  you  can  become  a 
runner  by  just  being  patient.  It  wron’t  be  long,  nowr,  before 
you  can  do  two  miles  as  easily  as  you’ve  done  one  to-day. 
And  after  two  miles,  running  is  all  fun.  The  fellow  who 
can  run  two  miles  can  almost  as  easily  go  five.  For,  after 
the  first  two  miles,  the  second  wind  comes  to  a  fellow,  and 
he  can  keep  right  on.  You  show  me  any  fellow  who  can 
run  two  miles  with  ease  and  I’ll  soon  show  you  the  same 
fellow  making  light  work  of  five  miles.” 

“I  feel  as  if  I  had  done  something  big,”  laughed  Wallie, 
proudly. 

“And  so  you  have,  youngster,”  glowed  Manley.  “The 
boy  who  can  run  a  mile  is  on  the  start  to  health,  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  stop  him  from  being  an  athlete  if  he  takes  care  of 
himself.” 

“It  has  all  been  so  sudden,”  cried  Wallie, 

“Well,  you’ve  given  up  your  whole  time  to  getting  strong. 
Following  that  as  a  business,  why  shouldn’t  you  succeed?” 

“But  I  didn’t  believe  I’d  ever  bo  strong,  like  other  boys,” 
went  on  the  little  follow. 

“You  had  just  the  same  show  as  any  other  boy,”  re¬ 
joined  Manley,  earnestly.  “You  bad  a  complete,  un¬ 
crippled  body.  You  had  a  head,  a  trunk,  arms  and  legs, 
a  heart,  lungs,  and  tbo  rest  of  the  outfit  that  goes  to 
make  up  a  human  being.  And  now  you’re  learning  how 
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to  use  these  parte.  So,  of  course,  you’re  growing  strong. 
Strength  comes  from  the  right  use  of  all  parts  of  the  body. 
That’s  the  main  secret  of  strength.” 

" Didn’t  Jack  Winston  leam  faster  than  I  have  done?” 
queried  AVallie  anxiously. 

“Yes,  he  did,  a  little,”  admitted  Manley.  “You  see, 
Jackets  started  without  any  handicaps  from  bad  habits. 
He  was  a  weakling,  but  he  had  never  used  cigarettes,  as 
you  used  to  do - ” 

“I  don't  use  ’em  now,  anyway,”  broke  in  Wallie  proudly. 

“So  much  the  better  for  you.  Another  advantage  that 
Jackets  had  over  you  was  that  he  had  never  been  allowed 
to  outrage  his  stomach  with  all  the  rich  foods  that  your 
folks  used  to  allow  you.” 

“My  stomach  is  a  stranger  to  rich  food  now,  anyway,” 
laughed  AVallie. 

“Don’t  you  feel  happier  for  the  change?” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do.  For  I’m  stronger,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  living  being  must  feel  happier  for  finding 
himself  stronger  and  more  healthy,”  declared  the  little 
fellow  very  earnestly. 

“But  you  needn't  envy  Jackets  as  much  as  you  do,” 
smiled  our  hero.  “Of  course  he  made  a  little  swifter  start 
than  you  have  done,  but  now  you  have  no  more  bad  habits 
than  he  has.  In  a  year  it  won’t  surprise  me  to  see  you 
giving  him  a  hard  tussle  in  any  kind  of  an  athletic  event.” 

Coach  and  pupil  stood  in  deep  woods  at  a  point  a  little 
more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  summer  training 
camp  of  the  Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club. 

Wallie  was  not  one  of  the  members,  that  is,  not  one 
of  the  regular  members. 

His  father  and  mother  were  sojourners  at  the  summer 
hotel.  Wallie,  a  thirteen-year-old  boy,  had  always  been 
ailing. 

Mr.  Egbert  had  stumbled  upon  the  club  and  its  camp. 
He  had  become  greatly  interested  in  this  campful  of  strong, 
husky  boys,  and  had  wished  that  his  son  could  have  been 
like  fhese  Woodstock  youngsters. 

Some  one  had  pointed  out  Jack  Winston,  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  a  few  months  Jackets  had  been  changed  from 
a  weakling  to  an  athlete  under  the  slow,  careful,  scientific 
training  methods  of  Frank  Manley,  captain  and  coach  of 
the  club. 

Mr.  Egbert  had  fully  investigated  the.  case  of  young 
Winston’s  transformation.  Then  Mr.  Egbert  had  decided 
that  if  AVallie  could  join  in  the  work  of  the  club  it  might 
mean  life  and  health  for  him. 

So  Mr.  Egbert  had  offered  the  club  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  if  they  would  take  AVallie  in  during  the  summer  season 
and  do  their  best  to  train  his  muscles  and  his  wind  so  that 
he  should  become  as  strong  as  the  average  boy. 

This  large  payment  was  a  snap  for  the  club.  It  repre¬ 
sented  but.  a  small  fraction  of  the  sums  that  Mr.  Egbert 
bad  expended  upon  physicians  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
give  his  son  strength  and  health. 

And  Wallie  was  steadily  gaining. 

In  a  few  weeks,  by  close  application  to  training,  under 
Man  ley  s  watchful  eye,  he  had  so  far  progressed  that  he 


could  easily  endure  a  half  hour  of  brisk  gymna-tic  drill 
at  a  time.  He  had  learned  to  swim  twenty-five  or  thirty 
strokes,  and  he  had  just  finished  his  first  mil£  of  running 
over  rough  country. 

“We're  going  to  do  what  we  expected  by  you,”  said 
Manley  gladly,  as  the  two  remained  standing  under  the 
tree.  “There’s  quite  a  bit  of  the  summer  left,  and  you’re 
well  on  the  way.” 

“I  thought  I’d  never  be  able  to  run  even  half  a  mile,” 
sighed  Wallie.  “Whenever  I  started  I  had  that  mean  old 
pain  in  my  side.*’ 

“AVhat  did  I  tell  you  caused  that?”  interrogated  Frank. 

“You  said  it  "was  because  my  muscles  were  weak  and 
soft,  and  also  because  my  wind  was  poor.” 

“And  what  did  I  tell  you  to  do?” 

“You  told  me  to  take  deep  breathing  exercises  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  and  to  expand  my  chest  all  I  could.*'* 

“And  what  about  the  muscles?” 

“You  said  that  continued,  persistent  practice  in  running^ 
would  gradually  strengthen  them.” 

“AArhat  did  I  tell  you  about  the  distance  to  run?” 

“You  said  that  I  was  to  try  to  run  a  litttle  further  each’ 
day ;  but  that  above  all  I  was  to  be  careful  not  to  1  *sru 
so  far  that  I  suffered  from  palpitation  or  from  too  In  md 
breathing.” 

“How  about  that  pain  in  the  side?” 

“Why,  after  awhile,  with  persistent  practice,  it  be  gain 
to  disappear,  just  as  you  said  it  would.” 

“Do  you  ever  have  it  now?” 

“Not  once.” 

“  What  do  you  Teel  when  you  have  run  too  far  ?” 

“Why,  my  muscles  just  feel  tired,  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
wanted  to  stop.” 

“And  then  you  stop,  don't  you?” 

“Of  course  I  do.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  there  is  to  running,”  smiled  I  Avan k. 
“You’ve  mastered  the  whole  subject  of  distance  wor  k..  All 
you  have  to  do  now  is  to  work  by  degrees,  so  that  by  and 
by  you  will  be  able  to  run  two  miles  instead  of  one.  After 
that  it  will  be  easy  work  to  get  up  to  five  miles.” 

“But  how  about  running  for  speed?”  asked  Wallie, 
anxiously. 

“Swift,  short-distance  sprints,  you  mean?” 

“Yes,”  nodded  AVallie  eagerly. 

“Now  you’ve  asked  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  It 
isn’t  time  to  try  sprinting  yet.  It  isn’t  every  fallow  who 
can  make  a  real  sprinter,  but  every  healthy  boy  Can  and 
should  become  a  fairly  good  distance  runner.  I  >on*t  bother 
about  sprinting  yet  awhile.  The  first  thing  f.  >r  you,  and 
every  other  boy,  to  learn  in  running  is  to  be  a  Jde  to  cover 
five  miles  at  a  jog  with  comfort.  After  th  *t— and  not 
before — try  for  the  other  feats  in  running.*’ 

I  rank  Manley  glanced  at  his  watch  to  see  |ww  near  the 
breakfast  hour  it  was.  lie  had  come  out  with  AVallie  this 
morning  in  order  to  devote  his  attention  training  the 

*  Manley’s  favorite  breathing  exercise  for  i  u<r  rasing  the  ohe<t 

capacity  is  described  in  No.  27  of  The  Young  Aihlete'e  Weekly 
—Editor. 
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little  fellow.  The  general  practice  of  the  club  Frank  had 
left  in  charge  of  his  lieutenant,  Hal  Spofford. 

Whizz-zz !  Chug!  Something  buzzed  swiftly  by  Man- 
ley's  ear  and  buried  itself  in  the  tree  behind  him. 

"Gracious!"  gasped  Wallie,  starting  and  turning  pale. 

But  Manley  did  not  start.  He  turned  calmly,  to  see  a 
feathered,  steel-tipped  arrow  sticking  in  the  tree.  Had 
the  missile  come  four  inches  nearer  it  would  have  pierced 
his  face. 

But  there  was  neither  excibejment  nor  anger  in  his  voice 
as  he  called  loudly: 

"Whoever  is  shooting  arrotts  stop  it,  and  come  here  at 
once !” 

A  half  suppressed  cry  ca  me  from  somewhere  in  the 
woods,  and  then  feet  were  Heard  crashing  in  the  under¬ 
brush. 

In  another  moment  Jack  Winston,  bow  in  hand  and 
quiver  well  filled  with  arrows",  at  his  side,  broke  into  view. 

“Frank,”  cried  the  little  fellow,  “did  I  shoot  as  close 
to  you  as  that?” 

“You  did,”  was  the  dry  answer. 

“Then  I’ll  shoot  no  more  i  in  the  woods.” 

“It’s  a  good  rule,  Jackets,,  never  to  shoot  unless  you  can 
see  the  whole  distance  that  your  missile  is  traveling.” 

“By  gracious,  I  won’t  af  ter  this !”  vehemently  declared 
Winston,  beneath  the  bron  ze  of  whose  cheeks  a  tinge  of 
pallor  was  now  showing. 

Smiling,  Frank  turned  an  id  plucked  the  arrow  from  the 
tree  trunk,  handing  it  to  the  young  archer. 

“  How  soon  can  I  have  a  how  like  that  to  practice  with  ?” 
asked  Wallie,  eyeing  Jacked)”  weapon  with  enthusiasm. 

“I  guess  you  won’t  want  a  bow  like  this  at  first,” 
chuckled  Jackets.  “It’s  &  twenty-five-pound  bow.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  weights  three!”  cried  Wallie  incredu¬ 
lously. 

“I’m  not  speaking  of  its  weight/’  retorted  Jackets. 
“This  bow  has  a  twenty-five-pound  pull.” 

“Will  you  let  me  try  itfc?” 

Jackets  good-naturedly  passed  the  bow  over. 

“Can  I  try  an  arrow  -on  the  string?”  , 

“Sure!”  And  Jackets  amiably  produced  an  arrow,  fit¬ 
ting  it  to  the  string. 

Wallie  began  to  draw  The  arrow  back. 

“Point  that  thing  up-  in  the  air,”  ordered  Frank.  “It 
might  slip.” 

Wallie  obediently  pointed  the  arrow  toward  the  tree- 
tops,  but  he  continued  to  draw  the  arrow  backward,  bend¬ 
ing  the  bow. 

Of  a  sudden  there  was  a  twang !  Cord  and  arrow  slipped 
from  Wallie’s  grip. 

“An  arrow  lost,’*  nsnarked  Jackets,  as  they  watched  the 
missile  soar  through  the  foliage  of  a  tree. 

“Ouch!  O-o-o-oh  f  Murder!” 

It  was  a  wail  of  Fright  and  dismay,  uttered  in  a  wholly 
human  voice,  and  it  made  all  three  of  the  hearers  jump 
as  if  the}'  had  trodden  on  an  electric  wire. 

Then  behind  the  screen  of  leaves  something  began  to 

more  in  that  tr^hpp. 


It  moved  with  great  rapidity,  too. 

There  was  another  startled  yell,  as  if  some  one  had 
lost  his  balance. 

Crash!  A  heavy  mass  fell  from  one  of  the  limbs, 
bounded  against  another,  and  continued  on  its  rapid  de¬ 
scent. 

With  a  yell  of  dismay  Frank  Manley  bounded  forward, 
followed  by  his  companions. 

But  from  the  animated,  falling  mass  came  a  reassuring 
grunt  of: 

“I’m  all  right.  Don’t  mind  me,  boys!” 

Bound!  The  falling  dark  mass  struck  the  lowest  limb, 
sheering  off  like  a  rubber  ball,  and  a  full-sized  human  being 
struck  the  earth ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HARD  LUCK  TALE. 

But  that  human  being  landed  right  side  up — on  its  feet ! 

A  tall  and  loose- jointed  man,  n^ne  too  well  dressed, 
turned  to  gaze  at  the  three  boys  rui.^mg  up  to  him. 

He  presented  a  comical,  even  if  pathetic  sight,  with 
the  arrow  still  sticking  where  it  had  landed,  in  the  seat 
of  his  trousers. 

“Boys,”  grunted  the  individual,  looking  at  them  re- 
proachfulty,  “that  is  what  I  call  hard  luck.” 

As  he  spoke  he  extracted  the  arrow  with  a  jerk,  casting 
it  on  the  ground. 

“I  am  sorry  that  you  have  been  hurt,”  began  Manley 
contritely. 

“Hurt?”  echoed,  the  loose-jointed  man.  “Its  only  my 
feelings  that  are  hurt.” 

“Only  your - ” 

Manley  stopped  short  in  amazement.  Then,  catching  the 
droll  twinkle  in  the  fellow’s  eyes,  our  hero  burst  out 
laughing. 

“Well,  it  ain’t  no  laughing  matter  to  have  your  sleep 
broken  up  that  way,”  insisted  the  loose-jointed  one.  “I 
was  sleeping  beautifully  until  that  arrow'  woke  me  up.” 

“Sleeping?”  uttered  Manley. 

“Yes;  that’s  the  hard  luck  in  my  life,”  replied  the 
stranger.  “I  can’t  ever  sleep,  except  in  some  such  place 
as  that  tree.” 

“Tell  that  to  Smith  over  in  the  next  towm.  He  believes 
that  sort  of  thing,”  laughed  Manley. 

“I  don’t  feel  like  joking  about  it,”  retorted  the  stranger, 
solemnly.  “It’s  too  serious  a  matter  with  me.  It’s  a  fact 
that  I  can't  sleep  anywhere  except  up  in  a  tree.  I  know 
that  sounds  like  joshing,  young  feller,  but  I’m  telling  you 
the  truth.  Ever  hear  of  Joshua  P.  Quincey  before?” 

“Never,”  said  Manley  positively. 

“Well,  that’s  my  name.  There’s  been  columns  and  col¬ 
umns  in  the  papers  about  me.  Four  years  ago  I  wras  an 
able-bodied  seaman.  Wrecked  in  a  gale  in  the  Bahamas. 
Mainmast  was  blown  overboard.  I  w^ent  with  it.  Ship 
foundered.  Two  other  fellows  and  myself  clung  to  the 
mast.  The  other  fellows  were  washed  awray  the  second 
day.  I  stuck  it  out  for  seven,  holding  on  to  that  rigging 
all  the  time.  I  was  crazy  the  last  two  days,  but  I  man- 
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uged  to  hold  on.  Every  now  and  then  I’d  fall  asleep,  and 
then  I'd  be  in  danger  of  falling  off.  But  I’d  always  wake 
up  just  in  time  and  get  a  new  hold. 

“At  last  I  was  picked  up,  clean  out  of  my  head,  but 
holding  on  for  grim  life.  But  I  was  in  a  delirium  all  the 
way  to  New  York,  and  I  had  to  be  strapped  into  a  bunk. 
When  I  got  ashore  I  found  that  I  couldn’t  get  a  wink 
of  sleep  unless  I  was  up  in  a  tree.  Forget  what  kind  of 
disease  the  doctors  called  it.  But  it’s  a  fact  that  I’d  go 
plumb  out  of  my  head  if  I  was  to  try  to  sleep  anywhere 
but  in  a  tree.  Can’t  shake  that  habit  off  now.  A  dozen 
times  the  doctors  have  tried  strapping  me  into  a  bed.  But 
each  time  I  went  plumb  crazy  and  wasn’t  right  in  my 
head  until  they  set  me  free  and  allowed  me  to  climb  a 
tree  for  a  nap.  It’s  mighty  hard  luck,  I  tell  you,  boys, 
not  to  be  able  to  sleep  anywhere  but  in  a  tree.  Towards 
winter  I  have  to  tramp  away  south,  and  in  spring  I  come 
north  again. 

“Of  course  a  wreck  like  me  can’t  work.  I  just  tramp 
around  until  I  get  tired,  and  then  I  climb  a  tree  for  a 
nap.  I  can’t  lay  down  on  the  grass  and  take  it  easy  like 
any  other  hobo.  And  it’d  make  your  hair  turn  white  to 
see  how  often  people  catch  me  up  in  a  tree  and  chase  me 
out  of  it.  YYu’d  think  they  were  afraid  of  my  stealing 
the  tree!  But  it’s  wonderful  how  limber  I’ve  become. 
Sleeping  up  in  a  tree,  and  always  in  danger  of  falling,  I 
always  manage  to  wake  up  just  in  time  to  know  I’m 
falling.  No  matter  if  I’m  going  down  to  the  ground 
head  first,  I  wake  up  in  time,  turn  over,  and  land  on  my 
feet.  I  could  make  a  mighty  fine  living  with  a  circus  if 
it  wasn’t  that  I’d  have  to  sleep  in  a  sleeping  car,  and  I 
can’t.  The  doctors  tell  me  I’ll  never  be  able  again  to  sleep 
anywhere  but  in  a  tree.  Too  bad  that  you  spoiled  the 
soundest  nap  that  I’ve  had  in  a  month !” 

“He  isn’t  bughouse,”  muttered  Jackets  under  his  breath. 
“'He’s  just  joshing  us.  We  ought  to  call  him  down  by 
running  him  into  the  river  for  a  sousing.” 

But  Manley  shook  his  head  in  vigorous  dissent. 

The  stranger  fixed  a  penetrating,  reproachful  eye  on 
Winston. 

“  Young  feller,  you’re  putting  up  some  kind  of  a  job  on 
me.  I  know  by  the  way  you’re  looking  at  me.  Now  you 
couldn’t  ever  catch  me.  Just  see  if  you  can !” 

Flop!  Hfead  downward,  and  walking  on  his  hands,  the 
loose-jointed  one  ran  swiftly  toward  Winston. 

If  this  was  an  attack  it  was  of  a  kind  that  Jackets  could 
not  meet.  He  turned  as  if  to  dodge.  But  the  loose-jointed 
one,  still  traveling  on  his  hands,  moved  swiftly  up  in  front 
of  the  little  fellow. 

Flop !  With  his  heels  waving  high  in  the  air  at  first, 
the  stranger  gave  a  spring  that  carried  him  clear  over  Win¬ 
ston’s  head.  Down  on  his  feet  behind  Winston  came  the 
stranger. 

Snatching  up  Jackets  with  one  hand,  he  brandished  the 
little  fellow  aloft. 

“Whether  you  re  fooling  or  not,”  cried  Manley,  in  genu¬ 
ine  admiration,  “that  was  a  mighty  clever  bit  of  gym¬ 
nastics.” 


“Oh,  I  can  beat  that,”  came  the  calm  answer,  a-  Quincey 
put  young  Winston  down  and  Wallie  retreated  behind  a 
bush.  “Young  feller,  suppose  you  run  right  at  me,  as  if 
trying  to  catch  me.  Run  iard  and  straight  new!” 

Curious,  Manley  made  a  bolt  at  the  fellow  as  ordered. 

And  Joshua  P.  Quincey  made  a  flying  leap  at  our  hero, 
too. 

Yret,  just  as  they  came  together  Quincey  soared  upward 
in  a  marvelous  running  high  jump.  He  cleared  Manley's 
head,  landing  behind  him. 

Like  a  flash  Frank  turned,  but  as  he  did  so  the  stranger 
sprang  for  a  tree  limb  some  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  He 
caught  it,  drew  himself  up,  hooked  his  knees  over  the 
limb,  and  swung  his  head  a\nd  arms  downward,  reaching 
for  Manley’s  face. 

Nimbly  Frank  dodged  back,  but  laughing. 

“You  fill  me  with  envy,”  laughed  Frank.  “If  I  could 
do  such  things  I’d  consider  myself  a  wonder.” 

“You’d  get  nimble  enough  if  you  slept  standing  in 
trees,”  asserted  Joshua  P.  Quincey  soberly.  “I  never  could 
do  these  things  up  to  four  yoars  ago.’1 

Wallie  Egbert  wras  staring;  in  open-mouthed  astonish¬ 
ment,  not  unmixed  with  dread.. 

But  Jackets,  far  more  practical,  blurted  out: 

“Frank,  can’t  you  persuade  your  friend  to  come  to  camp 
and  show  a  few  of  his  stunts':?” 

“By  Jove,  I  wish  you  would  1”  muttered  Frank. 

“Camp  ?”  repeated  the  stranger.  “What  kind  of  a  camp  ?” 

“Athletic  training  camp,”  responded  Manley.  “The 
fellow's  u'ould  believe  they  wrere  looking  at  a  wonder.  Won't 
}'ou  come?” 

Mr.  Quincey  asked  several  rajyid  questions  about  the  na¬ 
ture  and  layout  of  the  camp.  Frank  answered,  though  he 
could  not  understand  the  drift  of1  the  questions. 

“Say,”  ejaculated  Quincey,  suddenly,  “if  you’ll  turn  over 
that  mess  building  to  me  for  about  three  hours  I'll  rig 
up  something  for  you  fellows  Uhat’ll  be  worth  while.” 

“I’ll  take  you  up  on  that,”  cr.ied  Frank  eagerly. 

“You’ll  have  to  eat  outdoors.  I’ll  W'ant  the  whole 
building.” 

“You  shall  have  it,”  agreed  Manley. 

“Come  along,  then,  boys.  I’m  in  a  hurry.  And  say. 
you  must  keep  it  quiet  that  I’m  at  vour  camp.  I  don’t 
want  a  lot  of  nosey  people  poking  around  until  I've  had 
time  to  fix  and  show’  you  something  that'll  surprise  vou.” 

“We’ll  keep  your  presence  quiet,”  promised  Frank. 

“Lead  the  way,  then.  But  say!  Come  one  side  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  I’ll  show  you  something  worth  knowing.” 

Frank  and  Mr.  Quincey  disappeared  into  a  clump  of 
bushes  for  perhaps  a  full  minute,  while  Jackets  and  Wallie 
Egbert  waited  in  mystified  silence. 

There  was  a  mischievous  twinkle  in*  our  hero's  eves  when 
he  returned. 

Then  he  led  .the  way  to  camp. 

There  w’ere  but  two  or  three  other  fellow-  belonging  to 
the  camp  in  sight  when  our  hero  crossed  the  open  ground 
with  his  new  acquaintance. 
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Frank  led  him  over  to  the  little  old  farm  cottage,  not 
'  Mr  from  The  little  village  of  tents. 

In  a  twinkling  Frank,  Jackets  and  Wallie  had  moved 
the  tables  and  chairs  out  into  the  open. 

Our  hero  notified  Mrs.  McGillicuddy,  the  cook,  that 
breakfast  would  bo  served  out  of  doors. 

“Now  the  rest  of  the  house  is  at  your  disposal,  Mr. 
Quincey,”  our  young  coach  announced. 

“Don't  bother  me  until  I  call  you,  then,”  requested  Mr. 
Quincey,  and  disappeared  inside  the  building,  closing  the 
door  after  him. 

Frank,  full  of  the  new  thing  he  had  learned  from  the 
stranger,  sounded  a  signal  on  his  whistle  that  brought 
nearly  all  of  the  thirty  members  of  the  club  around  him. 

“Fellows,”  began  the  young  leader,  “here’s  something 
new,  and  I  want  to  see  if  you  can  do  it.  It  affords  a  good 
test  of  whether  your  bones  are  pliable  enough.  Can  you 
make  the  bones  of  your  nose  grate?  Watch  me!” 

Closing  his  fist,  Manley  seized  his  own  nose  between  his 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

Now  he  twisted  his  nose  from  side  to  side.  There  was 
a  distinct,  harsh  sound  of  bone  grating  against  bone  as 
he  twisted  the  nose  from  side  to  side. 

Instantly  the  whole  crowd  began  to  attempt  this  feat. 
But  not  the  click  of  a  single  bone  against  another  could 
be  heard. 

“Pooh!”  muttered  Frank.  “You’re  a  queer  lot  of  ath¬ 
letes  if  vou  can’t  do  a  thing  like  that !” 

“Let  me  see  you  do  it  again,”  desired  Joe  Prescott. 

Again  Frank  seized  his  nose  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  twisted  his  nose  right  royally.  The  grat¬ 
ing  of  bones  could  be  heard  by  every  one*  present. 

“I  can't  do  itr”  admitted  Joe  Prescott  disappointedly. 

“Nor  I,”  came  from  more  than  a  dozen  others. 

“Then  keep  on  practicing,  at  times,  until  you  can,”  or¬ 
dered  Frank.  “You’ve  got  ten* minutes  now  before  break¬ 
fast.”  #  .  , 

Again  the  whole  crowd  began  twisting  at  their  noses. 
They  looked  more  and  more  disgusted  with  themselves  as 
failure  continued  to  result. 

Yet  the  thing  could  be  done,  for  they  had  heard  and 
seen  Manley  do  it. 

But  Hal  found  opportunity  to  draw  Manley  to  one  side. 

“See  here,  old  fellow,”  expostulated  Spofford,  “there 
isn't  but  one  bone  in  the  nose.  There  aren’t  two  bones 
there  to  grate  against  each  other.  What’s  the  sell,  any¬ 
way?” 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell  you,”  smiled  Manley.  “See 
here,  Hal.  Close  your  fist  and  put  it  up  in  front  of  your 
mouth  so  that  you  can  get  your  nose  between  your  thumb 
und  forefinger.  The  rest  of  the  hand  hangs  down  over  the 
mouth  to  conceal  it.  Now  twist  your  nose  from  side  to 
•dde — arid  grate  your  grinder  teeth  hard !” 

“Oh,  pshaw!”  muttered  Hal  disgustedly  as  light  dawned 
on  him. 

He  tried  it  and,  apparently,  bones  in  his  nose  were  grat¬ 
ing.  But  all  the  noise  was  made  by  the  molar  teeth  in 
the  back  of  his  rnouth. 


“Well,  that's  good!”  grinned  Spofford.  “That  noise 
seems  to  come  from  bones  in  the  nose,  too.” 

In  a  twinkling  Hal  was  back  in  the  crowd  showing  them 
all  that  he  could  do  the  marvelous  thing. 

Therewith  the  other  fellows  began  twisting  their  noses 
at  a  rate  that  promised  sore  noses  in  the  club  for  days  to 
come. 

Nor  had  this  new  mystery  been  penetrated  by  the  time 
that  breakfast  was  ready. 

The  boys  ate  out  of  doors,  Frank  merely  explaining  that 
in  the  mess  building  a  surprise  was  being  prepared  for 
them. 

But  the  nature  of  this  surprise  was  revealed  much  sooner 
than  our  hero  had  expected. 

J ust  as  the  meal  was  being  finished  five  men  trod  quickly 
into  camp. 

^One  of  them  Manley  recognized  as  Ellerson,  a  member 
of  tjie  local  police  force. 

“Manley,”  called  Officer  Ellerson  excitedly,  “have  you 
seen  around  here  a  tall,  loose-jointed  man?  Slim  body, 
big  head,  broad  shoulders,  very  long  arms  ?” 

That  was  a  good  description  of  Joshua  P.  Quincey. 

“What  do  you  want  him  for?”  asked  Manley. 

“Want  him  because  he’s  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men 
at  large,”  retorted  Ellerson,  while  the  other  four  men, 
probably  officers  from  another  town,  nodded  their  heads. 

“Who  is  he?  What  is  he?”  demanded  Frank,  rising 
quickly  from  the  table. 

“A  strangler,”  rejoined  Ellerson.  “Highwayman,  burg¬ 
lar  !  He  strangles  his  victims  into  submission.  With  his 
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long,  powerful  fingers  he  has  terrorized  every  victim  he 
ever  had.  He's  even  suspected  of  killing.  We  thought 
we  had  him  penned  in  the  woods  just  north  of  here.  We'll 
shoot  him  on  sight  if  we  find  him  and  he  shows  fight. 
Have  you  seen  him?” 

“He’s  in  that  building!”  quivered  Frank,  pointing.  “I 
put  him  jn  there  myself,  not  knowing  who  he  was.” 

Swift  as  thought  Ellerson  ordered  three  of  his  com¬ 
panions  to  surround  the  little  building. 

Then,  accompanied  by  another  constable,  and  followed 
by  nearly  all  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  Ellerson  strode  to 
the  door. 

It  was  locked  on  the  inside.  Ellerson  and  his  comrade 
placed  their  shoulders  against  the  door. 

Crash !  The  door  yielded,  the  searchers  entering  with  a 
rush. 

But  the  loose-jointed  stranger  was  not  to  be  found. 

On  the  wall  of  the  mess-room,  though,  was  pinned  a  note, 
which  read : 

“Good-by.  This  was  a  serviceable  shelter  from  the  police 
while  it  was  needed.  Thanks!” 

“He  can’t  have  gotten  far!”  cried  Manley.  “We'll  find 
him !” 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  TRAIL  OF  TERROR. 

One  of  the  constables  shook  his  head  with  emphasis. 
“You  boys  don't  want  any  hand  in  this,”  lie  muttered. 
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“Alden  is  this  fellow's  name.  He’s  a  wicked  one!  Any 
one  that  hunts  him  down  lie  tries  to  get  square  with.  We 
don’t  want  to  see  any  of  you  boys  hurt  by  him.” 

“We’ll  help,  just  the  same,”  persisted  Manley,  “if  there 
is  anything  that  we  can  help  you  do.  Mr.  Ellerson  knows 
that  it  isn’t  the  first  time  our  club  has  been  of  help  to 
the  police.” 

“That’s  right  enough,”  confirmed  Officer  Ellerson,  “but 
this  time,  Manley,  you  and  your  fellows  want  to  fight  shy. 
From  all  I’ve  heard  of  this  wretch  Alden,  he’s  just  the 
best  one  in  the  world  for  you  to  steer  clear  of.” 

“And  while  you're  explaining  this  to  us,”  hinted  Frank, 
“your  man  is  getting  further  away  from  you.” 

At  this  suggestion  one  of  the  constables  ran  outside  the 
building,  and  all  around  it,  looking  for  any  possible  trail 
of  footprints. 

But  there  was  not  a  sign  in  the  soil  to  guide  him. 

“Manley,”  breathed  Ellerson,  “we’ll  want  to  use  the  tele¬ 
phone  at  your  headquarters  tent.  We’ve  got  to  notify  every 
one  of  the  farmers  around  who  has  a  ’phone.  Then,  if 
any  of  them  see  our  fellow  pass  they  can  notify  us  over 
the  wire.” 

“Help  yourself  to  the  telephone,”  responded  Manley 
with  alacrity. 

The  officers  hurried  over  to  the  headquarters  tent.  So, 
too,  did  the  eager  young  athletes,  all  anxious  to  learn 
whether  Alden  the  strangler  had  yet  got  so  far  away  as  to 
have  been  seen  anywhere  along  the  road. 

This  telephoning  task  was  not  the  work  of  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  Twenty  minutes  later,  while  the  officers  were  still 
busy  at  the  instrument,  our  hero  happened  to  think  of 
something. 

Nudging  Hal,  who  followed  him,  our  hero  ran  back  to 
the  mess  building. 

■  Straight  into  the  mess-room  darted  the  young  athletes. 

There  they  halted  in  amazement  over  an  unexpected 
discoverv.  * 
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For  one  of  the  boards  in  the  flooring  was  up.  A  win¬ 
dow,  too,  was  raised,  where  all  had  been  closed  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before. 

Darting  to  the  open  window,  Frank  looked  hastily  out¬ 
side. 

There  in  the  soft  soil  underneath  the  window  was  the 
print  of  a  ponderous  boot. 

Alden  was  large-footed ! 

“Call  ’em,  Hal — like  a  flash!”  quivered  Frank. 

In  a  jiffy  he  was  through  the  window,  taking  pains, 
however,  not  to  obliterate  the  tell-tale  print. 

He  had  discovered  others — a  series  of  them,  by  the  time1 
that  the  crowd,  came  rushing  to  the  spot. 

“He  hasn’t  got  much  the  start  of  us,  then,  after  all!” 
cried  Frank.  “This  trail  leads  to  the  woods  back  of  here 
— the  only  course  he  could  have  taken  and  not  be  seen 
by  us.” 

Nimbly,  all  his  sense  of  trailing  alert,  Manley  ran  into 
the  woods. 

Here  the  trail  was  far  from  distinct,  but  Frank  hung  to 
it  like  a  bloodhound. 


He  and  some  of  the  other  fellows  had  often  practiced 
trailing  each  other  through  the  woods.  That  came  in  handy 
just  now.  v 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  trail  led  through  the 
woods.  The  steps  were  far  apart,  showing  Alden  had  prob¬ 
ably  moved  at  a  run. 

Suddenly  the  trail  led  straight  into  the  road. 

And  there,  up  the  road,  not  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  point  where  the  pursuers  broke  from  cover,  was  a  sight 
that  thrilled  the  discoverers. 

First  of  all,  a  horse  hitched  to  a  farm  wagon  stood 
quietly  browsing. 

But  at  the  side  of  the  road  sat  an  aged  farmer  sobbing, 
as  he  turned  over  the  folds  of  a  worn  and  empty  pocket- 
book. 

He  looked  up  with  a  shudder  of  fright  as  he  saw  nearly 
two  score  men  and  boys  racing  toward  him. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  Ellerson’s  police  star,  and 
seemed  somewhat  reassured. 

“There’s  Alden’s  work!”  cried  one  of  the  constables, 
pointing  to  the  purple  ring  around  the  old  man’s  neck. 
“Strangled,  were  you,  friend,  by  a  big,  loose-jointed,  pow¬ 
erful  and  ugly  fellow,  who  took  all  your  money  and  scooted 
with  it?” 

But  the  farmer  stared  at  his  questioners  with  a  fright¬ 
ened  look. 

“N-no,”  he  stammered. 

“Then  what  became  of  your  money?” 

“I  spent  it  all  in  town.” 

“But  what  about  that  mark  around  your  neck?  Man, 
you  were  choked !” 

“N-no,”  came  the  terrified  denial.  “I  fell  off  my  wagon 
•and  hurt  myself.” 
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“Come,  come,  man!  Tell  us  the  truth.  It  may  help 
uS  to  catch  the  scoundrel  and  return  you  vour  money!” 
broke  in  Ellerson. 

“I — I — I've  told  you  the  IjitJi,”  gasped  the  pallid-faced 
old  man.  1  * ' 

“Pshaw!  It’s  the  iisugi  story!”  blurted  out  one  of  the 
constables.  “Alden  ^enera^  scares  his  victims  so  they 
don’t  dare  t(^ complain.  H£  all  but  kills  them  with  the 
choking,  and  tells  them  that  if  they  dare  squeal  on  him 
he’ll  find  his  way  back  and  finish  the  choking  for  good  and 
all.  This  poor  old  man  is  too  afraid  of  Alden — and  with 
good  reason — to  dare  to  tell  us  the  truth.  He  feels  that 
choking  yet,  and  lie’s  terrified  at  the  idea  that  Alden  mav 
pay  him  a.  second  visit.” 

x  £  We’re  losing  time !”  shouted  Manley  from  the  edge  of 
wopds.  “Here’s  the  trail  again.  Do  you  want  to  fol¬ 
low  it?” 

At  a  tfound  Officer  Ellerson  was  at  our  hero’s  side.  The 
constables  followed,  the  Up  and  Al  ’Em  Boys  closing  in 
the  pack. 

Led  bf  Manley  and  Spofford,  the  two  best  trailers  in 
the  club,  the  pursuers  kept  on  until  the  trail,  from  grow¬ 
ing  indistinct,  became  finally  worthless  in  an  outcropping 
of  hard  clay. 

“But  we  know  his  direction,  anyway/*  breathed  Mtnlev 
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tensely.  “He  was  headed  north.  We  had  better  not  lose 
mneh  more  tihie.,>  • 

Following  the  northerly  direction,  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
more  brought  the  pursuers  to  an  open  corn  field. 

Here  there  were  three  men  at  work,  none  of  whom  had 
seen  Alden. 

And  as  the  corn  was  low  fodder  corA  there  had  been  no 
chance  for  a  fellow  as  long  as  the  strangler  to  glide  through 
it  unnoticed. 

“He  can't  have  left  the  woods  then,”  suggested  Frank. 

But  the  officers  thought  differently.  So,  too,  did  some 
of  the  members  of  the  club. 

So  the  pursuit  continued  on  northward,  only  Hal,  Frank, 
Joe  Prescott  and  Jack  Winston  remaining  behind. 

“We’ll  go  back  into  the  woods,”  decided  Frank  after  a 
brief  whispered  council  of  war.  “If  we  find  Alden,  it’ll 
be  at  his  old  trick — hiding  up  in  the  foliage  of  a  big  tree. 
Now  see  here,  fellows,  don’t  any  of  you  try  to  fight  him 
alone  if  you  meet  him.  It’s  too  much  like  fighting  with 
fire.  Just  give  the  signal  and  the  rest  of  us  will  all  pile 
your  way.  Keep  your  eyes  open,  for  these  woods  are  a 
big,  hard  place  to  search.” 

“Humph !  We  can  search  a  whole  day  here  and  not  half 
do  the  job,”  growled  Joe. 

“We’ll  have  the  help  of  the  other  fellows  when  they  get 
tired  of  following  the  officers  and  come  back,”  smiled 
Frank.  “So  the  first  time  through  work  more  for  speed 
than  for  thoroughness.  When  we  have  the  whole  crrwd 
on  hand  we  can  divide  these  woods  up  into  some  pretty 
small  parcels.  Go  through  the  woods  as  quietly  as  you 
can.” 

“If  you  find  him  don’t  let  him  get  within  a  mile  of 
3’ou,”  urged  Jackets  soberly.  “That  fellow  is  a  marvel  at 
jumping  clean  over  your  head.” 

“He’s  got  on  your  nerves,  little  one,”  jeered  Joe. 

“Jackets  is  telling  the  truth,”  confirmed  Manley.  “Al¬ 
den  is  the  most  wonderful  gymnast  I’ve  ever  seen.  That’s 
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why  I  tell  you  to  signal  the  r^st  the  instant  any  of  you 
catch  sight  of  him.  It’s  the  only  safe  way.” 

Then  they  separated,  deploying  into  the  woods. 

*  Within  a  few  moments  the  deployed  searchers  were  lost 
to  sight  of  each  other. 

As  Manley  went  stealthily  forv&rd  he  peered  upward 
into  the  top  of  each  big  tree  that  he  passed. 

Also,  he  carefully  scrutinized  the  ground  at  the  bases 
of  the  big  trees  and  studied  the  bark  on  the  trunks. 

Half  way  through  the  woods  our  hero  felt  depresse^  by 
the  ab-olute  stillness  that  reigned  in  the  depths  of  this 
great  wood.  * 

Then  suddenly  he  heard  a  crackle  behind  him. 

Thrilling,  Manley  tried  to  turn  like  a  flash. 

Vet,  quick  as  he  was,  he  was  not  swift  enough. 

For  a  coat  was  thrown  over  his  head,  muffling  him.  In 
the  -arne  instant  he  was  borne  erashingly  forward  to  the 
*arth. 

Sinewy  fingers  gripped  at  his  jugular  vein  from  be¬ 
hind.  Hi-  head  swam.  Consciousness  left  him  ere  he 

could  utter  a  cry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BRAINS  VERSUS  MONKEY-SHINES. 

When  Frank’s  mind  first  began  to  wander  toward  con¬ 
sciousness  again  he  was  conscious  only  vaguely  of  dis¬ 
comfort. 

By  and  by  he  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  lying 
on  his  side  on  the  ground. 

But  the  light  that  came  to  him  was  only  of  the  filtered 
sort.  Then  he  slowly  realized  that  his  head  was  swathed 
in  something  that  felt  like  burlap  bagging. 

His  hands  were  tied.  That  he  ascertained  when  he  tried 
to  move  them. 

Something  interfered  with  breathing.  Slowly  he  be¬ 
came  aware  that  this  “something”  was  a  gag  in  his  mouth. 

Then,  bit  by  bit,  it  all  came  back  to  him.  He  remem¬ 
bered  Alden,  the  strangler,  and  his  own  capture. 

“I  was  caught  and  cooked,  sure  enough!”  Frank  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself./ 

By  this  time  our  hero’s  mind  was  clear  enough  so  that 
he  recognized  the  need  of  craft. 

He  was  out  of  door  somewhere;  he  knew  that  from  the 
buzzing  of  insects  and  from  the  faint  noise  of  the  wind  in 
the  trees. 

It  was  shady  where  he  was,  too ;  that  our  hero  judged  by 
the  weakness  of  the  light  that  came  to  him,  filtered  through 
his  head  covering. 

But  was  Alden  close  at  hand,  watching  him? 

Of  this  Frank  wished  to  be  sure,  for  he  had  an  instinc¬ 
tive  notion  that  it  would  be  best  to  conceal  from  the 
strangler  the  fact  that  his  senses  had  returned. 

Within  a  few  moments,  however,  Alden  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  presence  by  reaching  out  and  touching  our 
hero. 

“Takes  a  long  time  for  this  kid  to  come  back  to  his 
senses,”  Manley  heard  the  wretch  utter.  “Wonder  if  I 
settled  him?” 

With  that  he  fumbled  under  Frank’s  back,  trying  to 
locate  the  pulse  in  the  left  wrist. 

■“Play  crafty!”  Frank  admonished  himself. 

By  the  strongest  possible  effort  of  his  will  our  hero  re¬ 
strained  his  breathing. 

As  a  result  the  pulse  rose  arid  fell  but  weakly. 

“Hardly  any  sign  of  life,”  muttered  Alden.  “I’m  afraid 
I  choked  tookfrard.  Well,  if  he  ain’t  coming  to  I  might 
as  well  finisfi  hfm  and  try  to  get  away  from  here  alone.” 

“He’ll ’strangle  me  and  have  done  with  it,  eh?”  won¬ 
dered  Frank,  With 'a  quick  thrill  of  horror. 

If  death  was  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  strategy  he  had 
planned,  then  another  plan  was  needed  in  a  hurry! 

“What  had  T  better  do?”  cogitated  Frank.  “Shall  I 
speak?”  ..l  ' 

Yet  he  continued  to  ponder,  loath  to  give,  up  the  first 
idea  that  had  come  to  him  as  to  the  means  of  escape. 

“He’s  pretty  near  done,  I  guess,”  muttered  Alden, 
a  low,  self-communing  tone.  “Too  bad — for  I  could  have 
used  him.” 
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“You  could,  eh?”  muttered  Frank  inwardly.  “How,  T 
wonder?” 

Presently  Manley  felt  those  long,  “crawly”  fingers  on 
him  again.  This  time  Alden  was  feeling  at  Manley’s  neck 
muscles,  or  at  the  blood  vessels  there. 

“I  guess  I  about  finished  him,”  muttered  the  wretch. 
“Well,  then,  I  might  as  well  make  sure  of  the  job.”  . 

Frank  shuddered.  Though  he  did  not  speak,  our  hero 
could  not  control  the  great  start  that  claimed  him  at  those 
deliberate  words,  uttered,  as  they  were,  while  the  strangler 
still  toyed  with  his  swollen  throat. 

“A  start,  eh?”  grunted  Alden  suddenly.  “Maybe  the 
kid  is  coming  to,  then!” 

He  took  away  his  hand. 

Frank  felt,  though  he  could  not  see,  that  his  body  was 
being  watched  for  possible  movement. 

“Shall  I  throw  in  a  few  twitches  on  a  chance?”  Manley 
wondered  grimly. 

He  tried  just  a  couple  of  faint  body  twitches,  separated 
by  an  interval  of  perhaps  twenty  seconds. 

“Don’t  believe  the  kid’s  dying  on  me,  after  all,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  strangler.  “Now,  if  I  could  have  Jiim  alive,  I’d 
prefer  him  that  way.” 

“And  naturally  I’d  prefer  to  be  alive,”  quivered  our 
listening  hero. 

“It  ought  to  be  safe  enough  to  take  off  the  burlap  and 
take  out  the  gag,”  cogitated  Alden. 

“Wish  you  wrould !”  palpitated  the  young  athlete  silently. 

As  if  in  answer,  the  wretch  began  to  unfasten  the  burlap. 

As  he  pulled  the  stuff  away  he  looked  anxiously  at  our 
hero’s  eyes,  but  Frank  kept  them  closed. 

“More  air  may  bring  him  ’round  quicker,”  suggested  the 
strangler  half  aloud. 

With  that  he  quickly  removed  the  gag. 

Frank  had  all  he  could  do  to  restrain  a  quick  inward 
gasp  of  air. 

He  did  not  propose  to  show  too  quickly  the  revivifying 
effects  of  the  new  treatment. 

But  presently  our  hero  sighed  slightly. 

“Oho!  You’re  coming  around,  eh?”  wondered  Alden, 
aloud.  “Maybe  I  won’t  have  to  finish  my  job  of  choking 
— not  just  yet,  anyway.” 

“If  I  can  get  one  eye  open  a  trifle — just  enough  to  see, 
without  letting  Alden  know  that  I  am  able  to  notice 
things!”  quivered  Frank. 

Slowly  and  very  cautiously  our  hero  tried  it. 

One  eyelid  raised  just  barely  enough  for  Frank  to  get 
in  a  gleam  of  light  through  the  fringe  of  lash. 

Not  yet  could  the  young  athlete  make  out  anything  with 
distinctness. 

With  infinite  care,  lest  he  open  the  eye  too  wide,  Manley 
fluttered  the  lid  a  trifle,  and  just  a  shade  more. 

At  last  he  could  make  out  the  strangler  sitting  on  the 
ground  nearby,  and  watching  our  hero's  face  intently. 

Yet  it  was  quite  plain  that  Manley's  one  eye  was  not 
sufficiently  opened  for  the  strangler  to  note  the  fact. 

There  was  nothing  to  see  about  Alden,  except  that  that 
scoundrel's  watch  was  cat-1  ike. 


Beyond  that,  Manley  saw  that  they  were  in  the  center  of 
a  deep,  tall  clump  of  bushes — undoubtedly  somewhere  in 
the  great  wood,  where  they  were  not  over  likely  to  be  found 
by  searchers. 

Nor  was  there  a  sound  anywhere  that  would  indicate 
that  any  hunt  was  being  made  close  by. 

A  couple  more  trfemors  Frank  threw  in  for  effect.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  Alden  noted  the  move¬ 
ments  with  interest. 

“He  has  some  reason  for  wanting  me  to  come  to,”  mut¬ 
tered  Manley  inwardly.  “What  can  it  be?  Probably  he 
has  some  plan  for  eluding  the  police,  and  he  hopes  that  he 
cpn  frighten  me  into  aiding  him.  If  he  knew  me  better  he 
wouldn’t  waste  time  on  any  such  hope.  I’d  sooner  be  killed 
now  than  help  him  in  any  way  to  get  out  of  the  police  trap 
that  has  been  set  for  him.  But,  of  course,  he  can’t  under¬ 
stand  that.” 

Now  Manley,  as  he  was  lying  on  his  side  so  that  his  back 
was  away  from  his  victor,  could  move  his  hands  slightly 
without  the  fact  being  noted  by  this  watchful  custodian. 

Of  a  sudden,  silently  investigating,  Manley  gave  a  great 
mental  start  of  delight. 

“I  believe  I’m  not  so  skilfully  tied !” 

That  thought  thrilled  him  with  delight. 

Perhaps  he  could  succeed  in  getting  his  hands  out  of  the 
bonds. 

t  « 

“Yet  if  I  do,”  he  wondered,  “of  what  use  will  it  be? 
This,  fellow  watches  me  with  a  cat-and-mouse  persistency." 

Yet,  after  all,  Manley  knew  that  if  he  could  free  his 
hands,  Manley,  with  a  free  pair  of  hands,  would  be  much 
more  effective,  either  in  fight  or  strategy,  than  Manley  with 
hands  tied  could  possibly  hope  to  be. 

So  our  hero,  very  cautiously,  but  with  a  great  hope  well¬ 
ing  up  in  him,  felt  as  best  he  could  with  thumbs  and  finger¬ 
tips,  at  the  cords  around  his  wrists. 

By  dint  of  contracting  the  muscles  of  both  wrists  at  the 
same  time,  Manley  found  that  he  could  sag  his  wrists  out  of 
their  leashes  ever  so  little. 

At  last  he  gave  a  great  start. 

The  fingers  of  his  left  hand  began  to  slip  completely  out 
of  the  binding  loops. 

“Can  I  do  it?”  he  quivered,  his  whole  mind  intent  on 
this  one  problem. 

Eureka!  That  left  hand  slipped  sufficiently  free  of  its 
mate. 

In  another  moment  Manley  knew  that  he  had  his  hands 
free. 

His  feet  had  not  been  bound. 

“Now,  Mr.  Alden,”  breathed  the  eager  boy  to  himself, 
“fronythis  moment  I  may  begin  to  grow  dangerous  to  you  !" 
'  While/getting  his  hands  apart  our  hero  had  tightly  closed 
the  eye  that  had  been  partly  open.  This  he  did  in  order 
that  any  , unexpected  twitch  might  not  betray  him  into 
throwing  the  eye  further  open. 

But,  once,  ne  xfits  ♦satisfied  that  his  hands  were  free  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  Manley  again,  and  with  infinite  cau¬ 
tion.  partly  opened  the  same  eye. 

Plainly  the  strangler  had  resigned  himself  to  wait  a  littU 
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while  with  patience,  for  now  Frank  saw  the  fellow  fumble 
in  one  of  his  pockets,  finally  drawing  forth  a  cigarette. 

Then  a  match  came  into  view. 

Now  Alden  turned  his  head  slightly  in  order  that  he 
might  better  guard  the  tiny  flame  from  the  breeze. 

“Now !”  quivered  Manley,  mind  and  muscles  tense  in  the 
same  instant. 

With  a  wrench,  followed  by  a  bound,  he  gained  his  feet — 
fled  through  the  bushes. 

But.  uttering  a  howl  of  rage,  Alden  dropped  match  and 
cigarette,  and,  with  incredible  suppleness  and  agility, 
brought  himself  to  his  feet. 


The  situation  was  so  critical  that  Manley  decided  upon 
the  only  move  that  offered  him  a  chance  of  success. 

Like  a  flash  he  threw  himself  at  full  length  upon  his  left 
side. 

Should  Alden  make  any  mistake,  and  attempt  to  rush  up 
now  at  close  quarters,  our  hero  could  use  his  feet  to  such 
advantage  against  the  strangler’s  legs  as  to  pitch  him  over 
backward. 

But  Alden  did  not  rush  in.  Probably  he  had  heard  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  trick. 

Instead,  he  stepped  back  two  or  three  steps. 

Bound !  whizz-zz ! 


As  a  part  of  that  same  movement  the  loose-jointed  acro¬ 
bat  began  to  run. 

Trained  sprinter  though  he  was,  Manley  saw  that  against 
this  long-limbed,  tireless  wretch,  he  would  have  but  short 
shrift  in  a  race. 

“Come  back  here !”  panted  Alden. 

Like  a  flash  Manley  wheeled. 

At  bay  he'looked  so  superb — so  dangerous — that  Alden 
quickly  checked  his  own  speed. 

“'Don't  come  near  me — if  you  want  to  live !"  warned 
Manley,  with  a  semblance  of  coolness  in  his  tone  that  he 
was  far  from  feeling. 

“What  can  you  do  ?”  sneered  the  strangler,  his  face  pur¬ 
pling  with  rage. 

“I  can  kill  you  if  you  place  yourself  within  reach  of  my 
hands!”  vaunted  Frank. 

“Pooh !” 

“Try  me,  then  P  defiantly. 

“I  will !” 

Yet  the  self-confidence  in  Manley’s  bearing  was  not  to  be 
despised  o\'  overlooked. 

Though  the  strangler  was  undoubtedly -a  man  with  brute 
courage,  he  was  too  much  of  a  general  to  rush  recklessly 
into  danger. 

So,  for  an  instant,  he  stood  sizing  up  his  opponent. 

They  stood,  now  in  the  open,  on  a  spot  admirably  adapted 
to  personal  combat. 

“Help !”  yelled  Manley,  suddenly.  “Here’s  the  strangler  ! 
Help !” 

That  last  syllable  carried  far.  Manley  meant  to  awake 
the  echoes  with  it,  and  he  succeeded. 

“Stop  that !”  glowered  the  scoundrel. 

“Help !  Police !  Here’s  the  strangler — here !”  was  Man¬ 
ley’s  cool  but  loudly-delivered  response. 

It  was  high  time  to  do  something,  if  anything  could  be 
done  for  the  taming  of  this  insolent  young  athlete. 

The  two  opponents  measured  each  other  with  eager  eyes. 

Alden  must  have  heard  of  Manley’s  expertness  at  jiu- 
jitsu,  or  he  would  have  rushed  in  at  close  quarters  at  once. 

Manley,  on  the  other  hand,  realized  the  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  at  which  Alden’s  height  placed  him. 

Could  our  hero  reach  the  strangler’s  breast  with  either 
hand  the  struggle  would  be  over  at  once. 

But  Alden,  with  his  long,  gorilla-like  arms,  had  such  tre¬ 
mendous  reach  that  he  might  succeed  in  closing  his  long, 
-inewy  fingers  about  our  hero’s  throat. 


On  he  came  at  Manley.  Yet,  just  before  he  placed  his 
legs  within  reach  of  our  hero’s  feet,  the  strangler’s  body 
began  to  rise  in  the  air. 

The  trick  was  simple  to  one  of  this  wretch’s  great  agility. 
He  would  land  on  the  ground  back  of  Manley,  prepared  to 
foul  a-top  of  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  THE  FOUIi-TEAM  MATCH  HAPPENED. 

But  Manley  had  foreseen  and  had  provided  against  this 
very  trick  by  the  enemy. 

At  the  same  instant  that  Alden  soared  high,  passing  over 
him,  Frank  placed  both  hands’ on  the  ground  under  him. 

W  rench  !  flop  !  Turning  a  nimble  backward  somersault, 
Frank  came  up  neatly  on  his  feet  sideways. 

He  was  at  close  quarters  with  Alden  now.  Just  as  the 
latter  turned  upon  him  Frank  struck  out  with  his  clenched 
right  fist.  f 

But  the  second  knuckle  of  the  second  finger  protruded 
from  the  line  of  the  other  knuckles,  and  this  knuckle  he 
drove,  with  fearful  force,  against  the  left  nipple  of  Alden’s 
breast. 

Without  a  sound  the  strangler  sank  to  the  ground. 

Smiling,  Frank  knelt  beside  him. 

“That  got  you,  you  blackguard !”  muttered  the  boy. 

Alden’s  breath  seemed  to  have  stopped  coming.  To  all 
appearances  he  was  dead. 

“You’ll  keep  a  few  minutes,”  muttered  Frank.  “First 
of  all,  to  get  you  secure.” 

Like  a  flash,  Manley  went  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
thrown  the  cords  off  his  own  wrists. 

“He  had  me  tied  with  my  own  cord,  at  that !”  muttered 
the  boy,  grimly.  “Well,  the  cord  is’st-ill  strong  enough  to 
do  its  work.  And  I  guess  I  got  about  all  the  stretch  out  of 
the  cord,  too !” 

Swiftly  he  made  his  way  back  to  Alden. 

Just  before  kneeling  once  more  over  the  prostrate  man, 
Frank  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Now  there  camp  an  answering  hail. 

Frank  answered  and  reanswered. 

“Why,  it’s  Hal,  the  dear  old  chap !”  muttered  Frank,  joy¬ 
ously,  as  he  recognized  the  voice  of  his  chum. 

Then  Spofford  broke  through  into  the  open  ground. 

Manley  rtffered  quick  explanations,  Hal  looking  on  with 
glowing  eyes. 
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“1  guess  we’d  better  bring  that  chap  to  now,  if  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to,”  offered  llal  at  last.  “He  won’t  keep  many  minutes 
more.” 

So  Manley  bent  over  the  prostrate  fellow,  striking  hard 
with  the  heel  of  his  hand  against  Alden’s  solar  plexus. 

A  sigh  fluttered  between  the  strangler's  lips.  Then  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

“Up  with  him,”  ordered  Frank,  and  they  raised  the 
wTetch  to  a  sitting  posture. 

Now  each  seized  a  hand  and  Alden's  arms  began  to  rotate 
after  the  fashion  that  the  arms  of  a  wind-mill  move. 

In  this  fashion  they  pumped  air  into  him  and  the  heart 
began  to  move  once  more  with  regularity. 

“Keep  cool,”  advised  Frank.  “You’re  too  weak  to  get 
away  from  us,  and  any  exertion  on  your  part  is  only  likely 
to  kill  you.” 

Though  a  sullen  light  burned  in  his  eyes,  Alden  was  so 
weak  that  he  could  only  obey  the  few  simple  directions  that 
they  gave  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  recovery, 
although  he  knew  better  than  to  make  any  attempt  to  break 
for  liberty. 

“We’ve  brought  you  out  of  that  attack,”  pronounced  Man- 
ley -at  last.  “You’ll  keep  now,  which  may  be  a  pity.  Lay 
him  face  down,  Hal,  and  we’ll  tia  his  hands.” 

“Don’t,”  begged  the  strangler,  in  a  tone  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  piteous.  “I’ve  been  punished  enough.  If 
you  youngsters  could  only  know  the  horror  of  being  hounded 
into  prison  for  a  long  term  of  years,  there  to  rot  out  your 
life,  you’d  understand  the  meaning  of  pity.” 

But  the  boys,  unheeding,  had  forced  him  over  on  his  face. 
Now  they  forced  his  arms  behind  him,  tying  his  wrists  in 
the  effective  Japanese  manner. 

“He’ll  keep !”  cheered  Hal. 

“I  think  he  will,”  confirmed  Manley,  grimly.  “Now, 
Hal,  make  your  young  legs  fly  in  a  run  to  the  nearest  farm. 
Get  a  wagon,  and  we’ll  see  that  this  rascal  is  delivered  in 
good  condition  to  Officer  Ellerson.” 

Hal  was  off  without  a  word. 

Alden  still  lay  face  downward,  as,  in  this  position,  Man- 
ley  could  watch  his  bound  hands. 

“I — I  think  we  can  strike  a  bargain,”  began  Alden. 

“Do  you  ?”  inquired  Manley. 

“I  can  place  a  good  deal  of  money  in  your  way.” 

“Don’t,”  hinted  Manley,  quietly. 

“Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.” 

“Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“I  held  up  a  man,  a  farmer,  I  guess,  after  the  first  time  I 
saw  you  this  morning.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  retorted  Frank.  “That  is  the  latest  crime 
charged  to  your  account.  I  saw  the  farmer.” 

“If  you'll  let  me  go  that  money  will  be  yours.” 

“I  guess  I  can  get  it  anyway.  It  will  be  found  about  you 
when  you  are  searched.” 

“Oh,  no,  it  won't,”  retorted  Alden,  triumphantly.  “I’ve 
hidden  the  money  already.  Search  me  now  if  you  don’t 

believe  it” 

“I’ll  take  your  word,  then.” 


“But  wouldn’t  you  like  the  money?” 

“Yes,  to  return  to  the  poor  fellow  from  whom  it  was 

taken.” 

“Well,  1  don't  care  a  rap  what  you  do  with  the  cash,” 
pursued  Alden,  eagerly.  “Give  me  your  word  that  you’ll  let 
me  go,  and  I’ll  take  you  to  where  the  money  is.” 

“That  would  be  a  felony,”  objected  the  young  athlete, 
indifferently. 

“It's  a  good  price  to  pay  you  for  letting  me  go.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  let  me  lead  you  to  where  the  money  is. 
Then  set  me  free  after  you  have  counted  the  bills.  But 
you’ll  have  to  swrear  a  mighty  stiff  oath  before  I  take  you  to 
the  money.” 

“I  never  swear,”  jibed  Manley.  • 

“But - ” 

“Save  your  breath  !  To  jail  you  go — and  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it.” 

Alden  cursed,  then  was  silent.  Probably  he  was  judge 
enough  of  human  nature  to  realize  that  Manley  could  not 
be  swerved  from  his  purpose. 

Then  no  more  was  said,  but  time  did  not  hang  heavily  on 
our  hero’s  hands.  He  concentrated  his  mental  powers  on 
the  task  of  seeing  that  Alden  found  no  chance  of  suddenly 
turning  the  tables  once  more. 

After  awhile  Hal  wras  back,  with  farmer  and  wagon. 

“I  telephoned  the  camp,”  informed  Spofford.  “Officer 
Ellerson  and  the  constables  were  resting  there  until  all  of 
our  fellows  came  in.  They  are  delighted  with  the  news,  you 
can  wager.  And  they  have  with  them  the  poor  farmer  whom 
this  scoundrel  robbed.  We’ll  find  the  money  in  his  pockets, 
of  course.” 

“Alden  says  not,”  retorted  Frank.  ■ 

“Let’s  search  him  now.” 

“We’ll  have  to  leave  that  to  the  officers,  I  am  afraid.  We 
have  no  legal  right  to  search  the  scoundrel.” 

With  the  help  of  the  farmer  whose  aid  Hal  had  enlisted, 
they  transferred  the  long  body  of  Alden  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon. 

Frank  and  Hal  sat  beside  the  now  silent  captive  as  the 
farmer  drove  toward  camp. 

A  half  a  mile  up  the  road  from  camp  they  ran  into  Eller¬ 
son,  the  constables  and  the  farmer  who  had  been  choked 
and  robbed. 

“Has  he  got  my  money?”  came  breathlessly  from  the 
robbed  farmer,  a  poor  fellow  by  the  name  of  Simpson. 

“He  claims  not,”  replied  Frank. 

“See!  See  at  once!”  begged  Simpson.  “That  money 
was  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  my  little  place.  If  the  money 
is  gone  I  lose  my  home.  My  wife  and  children  will  bo 
turned  out  on  the  world.” 

Officer  Ellerson  made  a  business-like  search  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  right  then  and  there,  even  to  taking  off  Alden's  shoes. 

The  captive  watched  with  a  sardonic  smile.  When  the 
search  was  over  and  had  proved  unsuccessful  Alden  leered: 

“That  money  will  never  be  found  now.  I  offered  to  give 
it  up  in  return  lor  my  liberty,  but  the  offer  was  refused. 
The  money  will  never  be  seen.” 
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“Tell  me  where  the  money  is,”  cried  Simpson,  eagerly, 
"and  I  won’t  prosecute.  I  swear  I  won’t !” 

"That  will  do  no  good,”  broke  in  Ellerson,  gently.  “This 
scoundrel  has  to  go  to  jail  whether  you  prosecute  or  not.” 

"But  mv  money — my  home !”  wailed  the  farmer. 

“It.  is  too  bad,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.  There  are  other 
charges  that  will  have  to  be  prosecuted.” 

“But  my  home!”  insisted  the  poor  fellow.  “Surely  you 
won’t  see  me  lose  that.”  , 

“Too  bad,  but  it  can’t  be  helped,”  repeated  Ellerson, 
rather  wearily. 

“Why  didn’t  you  let  him  go  when  he  promised  to  give  the 
money  up?”  demanded  Simpson,  turning  almost  fiercely 
upon  our  hero. 

“I  had  no  right  to,”  replied  Manley,  but  he  co.uld  not  help 
feeling  sorry  for  Simpson,  in  whose  eyes  great  tears  welled. 

There  was  jubilee  at  camp  as  the  police  party  went  by. 
But  Manley  called  to  the  fellows  to  prevent  any  of  them 
from  following  the  prisoner  into  town. 

Simpson,  however,  kept  on  to  Woodstock. 

Manley,  in  the  meantime,  had  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience  of  young  athletes,  who  insisted  on  a  very  detailed 
description  of  his  strategic  fight  with  Alden. 

Then  Frank  had  to  illustrate  the  trick — not  once,  but 
over  and  over  again. 

The  fellows  were  practicing  at  it  when  Simpson  drove 
dejectedly  into  camp  again. 

“Manley,”  said  the  farmer,  brokenly,  “I  can  thank  you 
for  losing  my  home.  I’m  fifty-four,  and  it  ain’t  so  easy  to 
make  a  start  again.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  replied  Frank.  “But  I  couldn’t  help  doing 
what  I  did.” 

“You  could  have  let  that  fellow  go,  and  have  got  my 
money  for  me.” 

“That  would  have  been  what  the  lawyers  call  compound¬ 
ing  a  felony,  and  would  have  rendered  me  liable  to  state 
prison,”  answered  Frank.  “Besides,  it  would  have  turned 
that  criminal  loose  on  the  community  again.” 

“I  can’t  think  of  anything  but  my  home,”  wailed  Simp¬ 
son,  utterly  broken  down.” 

“It  is  tough,  poor  fellow,”  declared  Joe  in  a  sympathetic 
undertone.  “I  wish  I  had  the  money  to  make  it  good  to 
him.” 

“How  much  did  you  lose?”  asked  Frank,  looking  up. 

“Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  That  stood 

0 

between  me  and  homelessness.  I  don’t  care  for  myself,  but 
my  wife  and  children - ” 

Frank  had  a  sudden  idea.  Simpson  was  well  known  in 
Woodstock.  He  was  an  unfortunate  man,  with  no  great 
capacity  for  earning  money.  But  he  was  industrious,  hon¬ 
est  and  cheerful,  and  was  well  liked  in  the  town. 

“How  soon  have  you  got  to  have  this  money  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage,  Simp.-on  ?”  demanded  Frank. 

“Day  after  td-morrow  is  the  last  chance.” 

“J  believe  we  can  help  you,”  cried  Frank  suddenly. 

“Eh?”  uttered  the  farmer  incredulously.  “How? 
What - ” 


“Fellows,”  demanded  Manley  quickly,  “what  do  you 
say  to  our  giving  Mr.  Simpson  a  benefit?” 

“  Why,  that  could  be  done,”  cheered  Hal. 

“Of  course,”  approved  Joe.  “But  the  time  is  so  mighty 
short.” 

“We  could  have  a  benefit  «game  to-morrow,”  announced 
Frank,  getting  upon  his  feet  and  beginning  to  walk  up 
and  down,  while  Simpson,  clutching  at  the  only  straw  float¬ 
ing  in  sight,  began  to  gasp  eagerly. 

“The  Woodstock  Sentinel  goes  to  press  this  afternoon,” 
went  on  Manley  rapidly.  “The  reporter  undoubtedly  has 
an  account  of  Alden’s  capture  and  of  his  latest  crime.  We 
can  tack  on  the  story  of  how  Mr.  Simpson  stands  to  lose 
his  home  as  a  result  of  that  crime.  We  can  announce  that 
we  will  play  a  benefit  game  to-morrow  to  make  sure  of  sav¬ 
ing  his  home  for  him.  Woodstock  people  like  Mr.  Simpson. 
They  ought  to  take  the  tickets  and  help  us  to  raise  the 
purse.” 

“Of  course  it  can  be  done!”  cried  Joe  impulsively. 

“If  we  do  that,  Mr.  Simpson,”  resumed  our  hero,  “you 
will  have  to  get  your  friends  out  without  delay.  They’ll 
have  to  hustle  everlastingly  with  the  tickets.” 

“I’ll  sell  tickets  myself,”  trembled  the  farmer  hope¬ 
fully,  joyously.  “Oh,  boys,  if  you  can  only  do  this  for  me.” 

“Get  ready 'to  hustle,  then,”  rejoined  Frank,  decisively. 
“This  is  acting  on  mighty  short  notice.  Fellows,  what  nine 
shall  we  ask  to  play  us?” 

Rutherford  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  choice.  A1 
Adams*  as  secretary  of  the  club,  promptly  wrote  a  telegram 
to  the  captain  of  the  Rutherfords,  asking  whether  the  game 
could  be  arranged. 

By  the  time  that  A1  had  started  off  to  send  the  tele¬ 
gram  Frank  went  to  the  telephone  to  call  up  the  Sentinel 
office  and  order  the  tickets  rushed. 

Poor  old  Simpson  caught  the  infection  of  enthusiasm. 
His  eyes  glistened  as  if  he  believed  the  farm  already  saved. 

An  hour  went  J^y.  Then  Adams,  at  the  telegraph  office, 
called  up* on  the  telephone  to  say  that  he  had  just  heard 
from  Rutheifford  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  that  nine  to  come. 

“Oh,  dear  !^*choked  Farmer  Simpson  gaspingly. 

“There  are  other  nines  that  can  play  baseball,”  spoke 
Manley,  cheerfully,  and  directed  A1  to  wire  at  once  to  the 
captain  of  the  Altons. 

Then  followed  another  wait.  Frank  improved  the  time 
by  listing  ways  of  selling  tickets  in  a  hurry,  while  the 
other  fellows  lounged  around  and  offered  suggestions. 

But  at  the  end  of  another  hour  A1  again  called  up  camp. 

“Captain  Hawkes  regrets  that  he  can’t  bring  the  Altons 
over  on  such  short  notice,”  was  Al’s  report. 

Again  Simpson’s  face  fell,  but  Frank  answered  cheerily: 

“Stay  where  you  are  for  a  few  minutes,  Al.  Then  you’ll 
hear  from  us.” 

Placing  the  members  who  waited  near  headquarters,  Man- 
ley  went  on,  hastily: 

“Fellows,  I  know  that  none  of  you  like  the  idea  of  ask¬ 
ing  Bradford  to  oblige  us.  But  time  presses,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  wants  that  home  of  his  saved.  So  T  guess  we’ll 
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have  to  do  the  unpalatable  thing  and  ask  Tod  if  he’ll  bring 
h is  nine  over  here.” 

“If  Tod  knows  how  badly  we  want  him  he’ll  be  sure  to 
refuse,”  ventured  Joe. 

Tod  Owen,  captain  of  the  Bradfords,  was  not  only 
Frank’s  rival,  but  also  his  bitterest  and  meanest  enemy. 

Tod,  in  the  past,  had  perpetrated  a  long  scries  of  despic¬ 
able  villainies  against  our  hero. 

'  All  of  them  had  miscarried  so  far.  Tod  had  stopped 
for  the  present,  though  only  because  he  was  afraid,  both 
on  account  of  his  fear  of  Manley  and  of  his  own  father, 
Hek  Owen,  who  had  great  belief  in  our  hero. 

Hek  was  a  wealthy  father,  and  an  indulgent  one,  but 
he  would  have  been  ugly  indeed  with  his  son  had  he  guessed 
of 'all  the  stabs  that  Tod  had  given  Frank  in  the  dark. 

Fear  that  old  Hek  would  be  enlightened  forced  Tod  to 
behave,  just  now,  with  some  semblance  of  decency. 

But,  though  he  had  made  futile  efforts  to  gain  Frank’s 
friendship  again,  Tod  hated  our  hero  as  keenly  as  ever. 

The  two  young  captains  were  as  companionable  as  the 
requirements  of  sport  between  the  two  clubs  -  demanded — 
but -that  was  all. 

“i’ii  get  around  any  possible  objections  from  Tod,  I 
imagine,”  laughed  Manley  as  he  stepped  once  more  to  the 
telephone. 

He  called  up  Hek's  residence  in  Bradford  and  asked  for 
the  old  athlete  himself. 

Hek  answered.  To  him  Frank  explained  the  case. 

“Go  right  ahead  and  announce  the  game,”  replied  Hek, 
with  emphasis.  “I’ll  see  to  it  that  the  lad  and  his  nine 
are  at  Woodstock  to-morrow  afternoon.” 

Thanking  Tod’s  father,  Frank  hung  up  the  receiver,  and 
turned  to  announce  the  result. 

“So  it’s  all  right,  Mr.  Simpson,”  went  on  our  hero. 
“Be  at  the  Sentinel  office  at  five  o’clock  to-day  to  get  some 
of  the  tickets.  Have  as  many  friends  as  you  can  ready  to 
get  out  and  sell  them.  We’ll  help  you  all  we  can.” 

“B03-S,  I  can't  thank  you  enough!”  cried  the  farmer, 
broke  nly. 

“Then  don’t  try  to,”  laughed  Frank.  “Just  bear  in 
mind,  Mr.  Simpson,  that  we  aren’t  of  much  use  in  this 
world  if  we  can’t  find  some  way  to  help  a  brother  once  in 
awhile.” 

A!  Adams,  on  being  notified  of  the  result,  came  home 
from  the  town.  It  was  time  now  to  think  of  luncheon. 

After  that  meal  had  been  gotten  out  of  the  way  the 
youngsters  took  their  nooning,  most  of  them  lolling,  during 
the  hot  hour  that  followed,  on  the  grass  under  the  trees. 

“Telegrams  for  Captain  Manley!”  announced  a  messen¬ 
ger,  riding  into  camp  on  a  bicycle. 

Frank  took  the  two  envelopes,  tearing  open  the  first. 
It  was  from  Captain  Hawkes,  of  the  Altons,  and  read  as 
follows: 

“I lave  reconsidered.  In  view  of  object,  fellows  have  all 
agreed  to  drop  everything  and  he  on  hand  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon.” 


“Whew!”  whistled  Frank.  “We  have  two  clubs  coming 
— an  embarrassment  of  riches!” 

The  second  telegram  was  from  the  captain  of  the  Ruth¬ 
erfords,  to  this  effect: 

• 

“Our  first  telegram  sent  through  error.  Will  have  full 
team  kon  hand  to-morrow  afternoon.  Heartily  glad  you 
asked  us.” 

% 

_  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?”  demanded  Joe,  dis¬ 
gustedly. 

“We  wanted  one  nine,  and  we  have  three  booked!” 
snorted  Hal. 

“We’ll  have  to  cancel  with  two,”  proposed  A1  Adams. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that!”  retorted  Manley  suddenly. 

“What  do  you  think  of,  then — a  double  bill?”  drawled 
Si  Prentiss,  interestedly. 

“  Yes,”  flashed  Frank,  “and  the  newest  thing  in  the  way 
of  a  double  bill  that  ever  happened  on  the  diamond.  We’ll 
have  a  great  old  four-team  match — all  of  the  four  nines 
playing  in  the  same  game !” 

CHAPTER  VI.  \ 

HOW  MANLEY  TOUGHENED  NECKS. 

“How  can  four  teams  play  in  the  same  game?”  demanded 
Bob  Everett  incredulouslv. 

“Why,  I  believe  the  idea  is  rather  new,”  smiled  Frank, 
“but  that  doesn’t  prevent  it  from  being  a  good  one.” 

“But  eighteen  fielders?”  queried  Inow  Sato,  the  Japan¬ 
ese  member. 

f 

“With  two  clubs  on  a  side,”  replied  Frank,  “each  nine 
of  a  side  would  field  in  alternate  innings  only.” 

“But  are  you  going  to  have  a  batting  list  of  eighteen 
men  to  a  side?”  questioned  Homung. 

“The  batting  will  be  done  this  way,”  responded  Manley. 
“Suppose' the  Rutherfords  and  ourselves  play  as  partners 
on  one  side.  We’ll  have  our  batting  list  in  regular  order, 
and  so  will  the  Rutherfords.  Now,  suppose  in  the  first 
inning  it  is  the  Rutherfords  to  bat  for  our  side,  hnd  our 
turn  at  bat  in  the  second  inning.” 

“Well?” 

“Suppose  that  in  the  first  inning  the  Rutherfords  get 
the  firH  six  men  on  their  list  at  bat.  Then  when  our 
nine  goes  to  bat  for  our  side,  in  the  second  inning,  its  num¬ 
ber  seven  man  on  our  list  goes  first  to  the  plate.  If  in  that 
second  inning  we  work  around  so  that  our  number  five 
man  is  the  third  man  out,  then  Rutherford,  in’ the  third 
inning,  will  begin  at  bat  with  her  number  six  man.  In 
the  fielding  it’s  even  simpler,  for  each  alternate  nine  of  a 
side  fields  in  alternate  innings." 

“I  never  heard  of  such  a  scheme  before!"  cried  Joe. 

“Well,  we  try  to  be  pioneers  and  get  up  new  ideas." 
laughed  Frank.  “It’s  the  only  way  I  see  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  for  Rutherford  and  Alton  have  boon  so  nice  about 
it  that  I  don’t  like  to  offend  either  crowd.  Nor  do  wr 
want  to  offend  old  Hek.  So  we’ll  simply  have  to  plav  the 
double  game,  the  four-team  match.” 
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“It'll  cost  like  murder  for  the  expenses  of  three  teams,” 
hinted  Joe. 

“Yes  ;  and  that  means  we've  got;  to  sell  all  the  more  tick¬ 
ets.  So  are  you  agreed  on  the  scheme,  fellows?” 

It  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  out,  so  they  had  to  be 
agreed.  Frank  wrote  telegrams  of  thanks  to  Rutherford 
and  Alton. 

Then  they  fell  to  discussing  the  details  of  such  a  novel, 
original  style  of  a  game — something  wholly  new  to  the  dia¬ 
mond — until  Manlev  at  last  broke  in  with : 

“Fellows,  do  you  realize  that  in  our  excitement  to-day 
we  slipped  up  on  a  lot  of  our  exercise?” 

“It  won't  hurt  us  for  to-day,”  refolded  Joe. 

“No,”  rejoined  Frank,  “because  we’ll  make  up  for  it 
right  now.” 

“What’s  the  programme?”  asked  Hal. 

“Neck  strengthening,”  answered  Manley.  “I  suppose 
our  experience  with  the  strangler  put  it  into  my  head ;  but 
I’ve  been  thinking  of  this  work  for  some  time.  If  it  will 
make  the  work  seem  any  more  interesting,  I’ll  inform  you 
that  it  will  be  all  Japanese  work.” 

“What’s  the - ”  began  x\l  Adams,  but  Manley  cut  him 

sh&rt  by  saying: 

\Nothing  more  from  me  until  I’ve  got  the  squad  formal 
for  instruction  purposes.  Report  with  the  five  foot  bada- 
boo  poles  and  seven  foot  ropes.” 

This  had  a  businesslike  sound,  and  Manley  increased  the 
interest  by  shouting  after  the  skurrying  boys: 

“Report  in  jackets,  too!” 

Within  five  minutes  the  squad  was  formed.  In  front 
of  them,  to  demonstrate  the  exercises,  stood  Hal  and  Inow 
Sato. 

“I’ve  got  to  be  excused  from  the  exercise  to-day,” 
laughed  Manley.  “After  my  dose  with  the  strangler  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  had  enough  done  to  my  neck  to  last  me 
for  twenty-four  hours.  But  I’ll  try  to  be  a  good  lecturer. 

“In  the  first  place,  some  of  you  may  wonder  why  it  is 
so  necessary  to  build  up  great  strength  in  the  neck.  In 
the  first  place,  one  should  have  a  very  strong  neck  for  the 
same  reason  that  one  should  have  strong  muscles  in  every 
other  part  of  the  body — simply  because  the  whole  body 
should  be  uniformly  and  strongly  developed. 

“But  there  is  an  especial  and  very  urgent  reason  why 
the  neck  should  be  made  strong  and  muscular.  It  is  for  the 
Umefit  of  the  nervous  system. 

“Now,  look  around  you  and  pick  out  a  few  nervous 
wrecks — people  who  can’t  sleep  nights,  and  who  are  always 
timid  and  shaking.  People,  in  other  words,  whose  nerves 
are  all  gone  to  pieces.  There  are  plenty  of  such  people  in 
every  neighborhood. 

“  Find  these  people  and  study  them.  In  every  such  case 
you  will  find  that  these  people  have  weak,  flabby  necks. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man  with  a  strong,  powerful,  bullish 
neck  who  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  his  nerves  get  away 
with  him?  Why,  it’s  simply  impossible  for  a  fellow  with  a 
bull-neck  to  be  nervous! 

“There’s  a  reason  for  all  this.  The  brain  is  the  seat  of 
the  nervous  system.  With  a  strong,  healthy  brain  the 


nerves  are  well  supplied  with  energy.  Now,  if  the  brain 
is  to  be  strong  and  healthy  there  must  be  large  and  un¬ 
clogged  blood  vessels  carrying  the  blood  to  and  from  the 
brain.  If  these  blood  vessels  are  small  or  get  clogged,  so 
that  the  flow  of  blood  to  and  from  the  brain  is  hindered, 
then  the  nerves  will  suffer  in  consequence,  and  the  fellow 
will  be  a  nervous  wreck. 

“Now,  if  you  exercise  the  neck  strongly  you  increase 
the  size,  of  the  neck.  That  means  larger  blood  vessels  in 
the  neck ;  and  that,  in  turn,  means  that  the  blood  can  get 
more  freely  to  and  from  the  train,  and  that  your  nerve 
power  will  be  greatly  increased. 

“Now,  the  only  way  to  get  a  well  developed  neck,  with 
large  and  capable  blood  vessels,  is  through  plenty  of  exercise 
for  the  neck  muscles.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  first  good 
exercise  for  the  neck.  Pair  off  in  couples. 

“Now,  then,  notice  what  Sato  does  to  Spofford.  With 
his  left  hand  Sato  grips  the  left  lapel  of  Hal’s  coat.  With 
his  right  hand  Sato  seizes  the  right  lapel  of  Hal’s  coat. 
Now,  Sato,  with  his  left  hand,  drags  Hal’s  left  lapel  down¬ 
ward  toward  Hal’s  wrist.  With  his  right  hand  Sato  drags 
Hal’s  right  lapel  over  across  Hal’s  Adam’s  apple  so  tightly 
as  to  strangle  Hal.  Now  Hal  swells  out  his  neck  muscles 
all  he  possibly  can,  and  endures  this  choking  as  long  as 
he  can.  When  he  can  stand  it  no  longer  Hal  claps  his 
hands  together — so — and  Sato  stops  the  choking.  Now, 
in  turn,  Hal  applies  the  choking  to  Sato,  who  in  turn  swells 
out  his  own  neck  muscles  and  resists  as  long  as  he  can. 
This  exercise,  kept,  up  to,  say,  the  extent  of  half  a  dozen 
chokings  by  each,  does  a  heap  toward  giving  a  fellow  the 
bull-neck  that  a  good  athlete  ought  to  try  to  get.” 

Then  the  squad  fell  to  practicing  this  new  trick,  which 
is  also  one  of  the  jiu-jitsu  ways  of  choking  an  opponent 
in  combat. 

“The  next  trick  for  strengthening  the  neck  seems  even 
rougher,”  announced  Frank,  smiling.  “It  consists  of 
strangling  a  fellow  with  a  halter.  But  it  isn’t  quite  as 
bad  as  it  sounds. 

“Now,  we  are  going  to  tie  this  halter  around  Hal’s  neck 
with  just  q  single  knot  that  can  be  easily  tightened  when 
both  ends  of  the  rope  are  pulled  in  opposite  directions.” 

Frank  tied  the  knot  as  described,  with  the  single  knot 
resting  just  in  front  of  Hal’s  Adam’s  apple.  Hal  stood 
with  his  feet  spread  and  braced,  with  his  hands  resting 
on  his  hips.  Sato,  holding  one  end  of  the  rope,  stood  at 
Hal’s  left,  Frank,  with  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  at  Spof- 
ford’s  right. 

“Now,  at  the  word,”  resumed  Manley,  “Sato  and  I  are 
going  to  pull  in  opposite  directions.  Of  course  that  will 
haul  the  noose  pretty  tight  on  Hal’s  throat.  But  Hal  will 
swell  out  his  neck  muscles  all  he  can,  so  as  to  resist  the 
choking  as  much  as  possible.  When  he  can  endure  the 
choking  no  longer  he  will  clap  both  hands,  and  then  Sato 
and  I  will  stop  pulling,  and  Hal  will  loosen  the  noose  at 
once.  This  is  another  strong  but  excellent  way  of  toughen¬ 
ing  the  muscles  of  the  neck.” 

That  trick  kept  the  squad  busy  for  ten  minutes. 

Then  Manley  proceeded  to  the  use  of  the  poles. 
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Hal  lay  flat  on  his  back,  with  his  hands  pressing  against 
the  ground  at  his  sides.  Frank  and  Sato,  bending  at  either 
side  of  Spofford,  held  a  pole  across  his  neck  over  the  Adam  s 

apple. 

Then,  at  the  order,  and  using  his  hands  r  against  the 
ground  to  help  him,  Hal  fought  his  way  slowly  to  a  sitting 
position.  All  the  while  our  hero  and  the  Jap  pressed  the 
pole  against  his  Adam’s  apple  with  such  force  that  Hal 
was  able  only  by  strong  effort  to  force  himself  to  the  sitting 
position. 

Then  Hal  lay  on  the  ground,  face  down.  Now  the  pole 
was  laid  across  the  back  of  his  neck  and  held  there  with 
force. 

At  the  word,  and  using  his  hands  against  the  ground 
to  help  him,  Hal  began  slowly  to  fight  himself  up  to  a 
kneeling  position.  Frank  and  the  Jap  held  the  pole 
strongly  against  the  back  of  his  neck  until  Spofford  was 
kneeling  with  his  trunk  erect. 

“These  four  exercises,”  explained  Inow  Sato,  “are  about 
the  best  that  Japanese  athletes  know  for  strengthening  the 
neck.  All  of  these  exercises  must  be  taken  as  strongly  as 

t 

the  athlete  can  endure  them.” 

“And  all  of  these  exercises,”  added  Frank  Manley,  “will 
be  a  regular  part  of  our  training  course  after  this.  They 
will  be  known  as  our  ’'neck  work.’  ” 

“Tough  news!”  called  out  Wallie  Egbert,  running  over 
from  headquarters  tent.  “That  fellow,  Alden,  played  pos¬ 
sum  at  the  police  station.” 

“Be  more  explicit,  please,”  demanded  Frank. 

“Well,  he  got  them  to  let  him  out  in  the  cell  room.  Then 
he  made  a  sudden  break  for  liberty,  upset  the  policeman, 
and  got  out  of  the  station-house.  Alden  had  the  people 
in  the  street  so  scared  that  they  didn’t  dare  to  get  in  his 
way.  So  he  escaped  to  the  side  streets,  and  now  he’s  at 
large  again  in  the  woods !” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TOD,  EVIL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

Tod  Owen  walked  briskly  along  the  country  road  through 
the  darkness  of  the  evening. 

The  captain  of  the  Bradfords  suffered  from  a  disability 
that  should  be  foreign  to  the  athlete. 

For  months  during  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  an 
athlete  he  had  smoked  on  the  sly. 

Always  on  the  sly,  because  his  father,  Hek  Owen,  former 
champion  Welsh  wrestler,  and  a  noted  old-time  athlete, 
insisted  on  the  non-use  of  tobacco  while  training. 

He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  actually  and  honestly  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  tobacco. 

As  a  consequence  he  suffered  now  from  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  promptly  to  sleep. 

Wisely  advised,  Tod  did  not  again  take  up  with  tobacco 
in  order  to  get  his  sleep. 

Instead,  he  walked  for  an  hour  or  more  every  evening 
before  turning  in. 

This,  he  found,  acted  as  a  preventive  of  the  sleeplessness 
that  would  otherwise  be  his  until  midnight  or  later. 


As  he  came  to  a  rise  of  ground  in  the  road  Tod  halted. 

The  evening  was  sultry,  and  he  was  perspiring  profusely. 

Taking  off  his  hat,  J  Bradford’s  young  captain  mopped 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief  already  wet. 

In  the  distance,  fully  two  miles  away,  he  saw  the  faint 
glimmer  that  came  from  scores  of  lighted  paper  lanterns 
hanging  among  the  trees. 

“Manley’s  camp!”  he*  sneered,  harshly.  “Oh,  if  some 
good  wind  would  blow  ixc  off  the  face  of  the  earth !” 

Unconsciously,  probably,  Tod  spoke  aloud. 

Like  many  people  wdio  think  much,  and  whose  thoughts 
are  evil,  Tod  had  acquired  the  habit  of  talking  aloud  when 
bv  himself. 

“Why  can’t  I  get  the  best  of  Manley?”  he  demanded 
angrily,  still  speaking  aloud.  “That  fellow  always  has  the 
best  of  luck.  He  is  in  my  way  at  every  turn  of  the  path. 
He  has  beaten  me  until  people  always  class  me  as  second 
to  Manley.  He  is  the  greatest  amateur  athlete  in  the 
county.  If  it  were  mot  for  him  I  wnuld  be.” 

Tod  continued  to  glare  at  the  dim,  distant  lights  of  the 
camp. 

“It  isn’t  my  fault  that  there’s  any  camp  there  1”  he  cried 
angrily.  “Haven’t  I  done  everything  I  could  think  of — 
everything  I  dared— -to  discredit  Frank  Manley?  Haven’t 
I  tried  to  make  a  cripple  of  him,  to  send  him  to  jail  in 
disgrace,  to  blacken  him  with  his  friends  ?  Yet  what  good 
has  it  done  ?  The  more  I  have  tried  the  more  popular  and 
successful  that  fellow  has  become.  So  it  seems!  And  I 
am  afraid  to  plot  anything  against  him  in  these  days  for 
fear  it  will  bring  ruin  upon  myself.” 

Tod’s  eyes  blazed  angrily  as  he  went  on : 

“Of  all  who  are  his  friends  my  father  seems  to  be  the 
greatest.  He  won’t  hear  a  word  against  Manley  Holds 
him  up  to  me  as  a  model,  and  begs  me  to  be  like  him. 
Well,  I’d  like  to  be  like  Manley  in  one  thing — luck.  He’s 
the  luckiest  fellow  alive,  while  I  seem  to  be  the  most  un¬ 
lucky.” 

Thinking  seemed  to  rouse  Tod  to  a  fury. 

Clenching  his  fist,  he  shook  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp. 

“Frank  Manley,  if  ever  my  lucky  star  rises.  I'll  prove 
it  by  settling  with  you  for  good  and  all !” 

He  checked  himself  suddenly,  aware,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  was  talking  aloud. 

He  looked  nervously  around  him,  as  if  dreading  to  find 
an  eavesdropper  at  hand. 

But  the  night  gave  back  only  the  hum  of  a  few  night 
insects  in  the  woods  behind  him. 

“Pooh!”  jeered  Tod,  speaking  aloud  again.  “I'm  get¬ 
ting  as  fidgety  as  an  old  scarecrow.  Who  is  there  to 
hear  me?” 

A  mocking  laugh  answered  him. 

It  was  so  hollow,  so  eerie  and  so  supernatural  (hat  Tod 
jumped  a  few  feet,  uttering  a  dismayed  scream. 

But  what  courage  he.  possessed  quickly  returned  to  him. 

Doubling  his  fists.  Tod  glared  around  him. 

"Who’s  that?  ’  he  demanded,  in  a  tone  that  he  tried 
to  make  brave.  ‘*Who  is  mocking  me?” 
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“A  friend  of  Frank  Manley's,”  came  the  jeering  response. 

"As  it's  plain  that  you’re  a  human  being,  step  forth 
and  show  yourself !"  commanded  Tod. 

The  answer  came  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  but  barely 
audible. 

“Don't  talk  so  loudly,  and  I'll  show  myself.  I’ve  my 
own  reasons  for  keeping  dark,  just  as  you  may  have  for 
hating  Manley.  I  hate  him,  too,  so,  if  you  are  honest  about 
it,  show  it  by  lowering  your  voice.” 

“lou've  made  me  curious,”  Tod  almost  whispered,  as  he 
peered  into  the  bush  from  behind  which  the  low,  cautious 
voice  came. 

“Do  you  really  hate  Manley?”  came  the  demand. 

“Like  poison!”  retorted  Tod,  with  a  vehemence  that 
could  leave  but  little  to  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 

“You  wish  harm  to  come  to  him?” 

‘•So  much  so  that  I’d  willingly  pay  for  it.” 

Tod  tried  again  to  see  the  face  of  the  questioner,  but 
some  dread  prevented  the  Bradford  boy  from  stepping  boldly 
into  the  bush. 

“Won’t  you  show  yourself?”  demanded  Tod.  “I  like  to 
know  whom  I’m  talking  with.” 

“It  isn’t  any  too  safe  for  me  to  show  myself,”  came  the 
cautious  answer. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  there’s  a  price  on  my  head.” 

Tod  gave  a  start  of  understanding. 

“  If  you’re  the  man  I  think  you  are,”  pursued  the  Brad¬ 
ford  boy,  “you  needn’t  be  afraid  to  show  yourself.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  I  wouldn’t  betray  you  for  wrorlds.  You  are 
Manley’s  enemy,  and  I  wish  you  all  the  luck  a  man  can 
have.”  * 

“  I  am  Manley’s  enemy,”  came  the  rasping  answer. 

“Then  we  are  friends!” 

“Stand  where  you  are,  my  boy.  I  want  a  good  look 
at  you.” 

The  bushes  parted.  Out  into  view  stepped  a  tall,  thin, 
broad-shouldered,  loose-jointed  man,  seemingly  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age. 

Tod  looked  him  over  with  eager  curiosity,  nodding 
slowly. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Bradford  boy,  “I  think  I  know  you.” 

“Who  am  I,  then?”  leered  the  stranger. 

“Alden,  the  strangler — caught  this  morning  and  escaped 
from  the  police  station  this  afternoon.” 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  of  me,  then?”  demanded  the  stran¬ 
gler,  stretching  out  his  long  arms  and  exhibiting  his  talon¬ 
like  hands. 

With  a  shudder,  Tod  did  take  a  step  backward. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,”  leered  Alden.  “I  won’t  hurt  an 
enemy  of  Frank  Manley.” 

Even  the  worst  scoundrel  can  sometimes  speak  with  such 
evident  truthfulness  as  to  make  himself  believed. 

Tod  did  believe,  and  felt  wholly  at  ease  now  in  this  evil 
presence  that  so  well  fitted  his  own  evil  mood  on  this 
evening. 

“They’re  after  me,”  grinned  Alden,  with  a  smile  that 


showed  his  coarse,  huge  teeth.  “They'll  get  me,  too.  I'm 
afraid.” 

“They?  Who?” 

“About  all  the  people  in  Woodstock,  I  guess.  Some  one 
saw  me  enter  these  woods  before  dark,  and  must  have  tele¬ 
phoned  the  police.  There’s  a  big  posse  out  from  Woodstock, 
and  Manley’s  boys  have  joined  in  the  chase.  They’ve  been 
beating  through  these  woods,  and  they’ll  keep  it  up  until 
they  get  me.  Every  road  and  every  path  is  guarded,  and 
I  simply  can’t  escape.  This  much  I  know  from  what  I’ve 
heard  from  searchers  who  passed  close  to  me  in  the  brush. 
They’ll  keep  up  the  search  until  to-morrow,  if  necessary. 
I  can't  get  away  from  these  woods,  and  when  daylight 
comes  it’ll  be  easy  to  corner  me.” 

“I’d  help  you  away  from  here  if  I  could,”  volunteered 
Tod. 

“You  can't.  But  perhaps  you  can  do  something  else.” 

“What?” 

“You  don’t  care  what  happens  to  Manley?”  cross-ques¬ 
tioned  the  wretch. 

“Not  if  it’s  bad  enough,”  declared  Tod. 

“If  you’d  wait  here - ”  began  Alden,  calculatingly. 

“Well?” 

“There’s  only  a  chance  that  Manley  might  go  by  alone.” 

“If  he  did?”  hinted  Owen. 

“Why,  even  if  he  went  by  in  company  writh  others,  yon 
might  call  him  back  for  a  word  and  detain  him  until  the 
others  had  passed  on  some  distance.” 

“Well?”  insisted  Tod,  impatiently. 

“Whatever  happens,  whatever  you  do,  if  you  can  only 
‘keep  him  here  talking  with  you  until  I  have  a  chance  to 
jump  on  him - ” 

“Well?  Goon!” 

“That  will  be  all!”  finished  Alden,  significantly. 

“And  a  nice  fix  I’d  be  in,”  muttered  Tod  disgustedly, 
“if  others  knew  that  I  had  lured  Manley  into  such  a 
trap.” 

“I’d  fix  that,”  proposed  Alden,  eagerly.  “You  could 
lie  down  beside  Manley  and  pretend  to  be  unconscious. 
You  could  swear  that  you  had  tried  to  help  Manley,  and 
that  I  had  knocked  you  down,  and  that  that  was  the  last 
you  remembered.” 

“I,  believe  that  scheme  might  work,”  muttered  Tod,  an 
evil  light  glowing  in  his  eyes. 

“Work?  Of  course  it  would.  There  isn’t  a  particle  of 
risk.” 

“But  the  chances  are  that  Manley  won’t  come  by  this 
way.  He  won’t  if  there’s  any  danger.  He’s  the  luckiest 
fellowr.” 

“Lucky  wTith  you,  perhaps,  because  you  haven’t  used  your 
brains.  But  people  don’t  get  away  from  me  so  easily,” 
urged  Alden,  persuasively.  “See  here,  I'll  get  back  in 
the  bushes  where  I  was.  If  the  searchers  come  this  way, 
and  ask  any  questions,  you  can  say  that  you  saw  me  going 
dowm  this  road  a  fewr  minutes  ago.  But  if  Manley  comes 
tli is  way  find  some  excuse  for  holding  him  until  the  others 
have  gone  on.” 

“And  then?* 
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“Then  keep  him  talking  until  something  happens.  Leave 


all  that  to  me.” 

“  l  don't  want  to  stay  here  all  night,”  objected  Tod, 
uneasily. 

“  1  don't  ask  you  to.  Stay  a  little  while  and  see  if  some¬ 
thing  won’t  happen.” 

“It’s  such  a  long  shot  chance,”  objected  Tod. 

“  And  you  talked  about  being  so  anxious  to  get  even  with 
your  enemy !” 

“So  I  am.” 

“Yet  you're  too  lazy  about  it  to  wait  a  little  while. 
Younker,  do  you  know  that  I  feel  about  certain  of  being 
recaptured  ?” 

“I'm  sorry  to  hear  it.” 

“  Yet  I'm  willing  to  .be  caught  if,  first  of  all,  I  can  have 
one  minute- for  getting  good  and  square  with  Manley.  That 
is  the  way  I  hate.  You?  You’re  only  a  baby  in  hate.” 

“Well,  I’ll  wait,  then,”  declared  Tod.  “I’ll  stay  here 
an  hour,  if  need  be.” 

“That’s  better,”  cheered  Alden  encouragingly.  “Now 
I’m  for  getting  back  under  cover.  If  Manley  goes  by 
with  others  you  know  what  to  do.” 

“Detain  him  alone  and  talk  to  him  until — — ” 

“Until  the  rest  happens,”  nodded  Alden.  “That’s  right. 
That’s  good.  Now  I’m  out  of  sight.  Good  luck  to  you, 
vounker !” 

Alden  stepped  behind  the  bushes. 

He  was  hidden  so  completely,  and  remained  so  noiseless 
that  Tod  Owen  almost  wondered  if  he  had  not  been 
dreaming. 

“  Oh,  younker !”  came  the  soft  whisper. 

“Well?” 

“One  piece  of  advice.  During  the  next  hour  don’t  talk 
aloud  except  when  you  mean  to !” 

“Thank  you,”  acknowledged  Tod.  “I  wron’L” 

Then  all  was  still  again. 

Tod  found  himself  trembling  so  with  eagerness  that  he 
judged  it  better  to  seat  himself  at  the  roadside. 

“  Manley  won’t  come,”  he  muttered  restlessly  after  a  j 
while.  “It  .wouldn’t  be  my  kind  of  luck  to  have  him  show 
up  just  when  I  have  things  so  nicely  fixed  for  him.  But 
if  he  should - ”  > 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

JUDAS. 

Time  went  by  as  if  the  clock  of  the  universe  had  stopped. 

A  dozen  times  Owen  held  his  watch  close  to  his  face,  only 
to  discover  that  but  a  few  minutes  in  all  had  gone  by. 

“Nothing  will  happen,”  uttered  Tod  disgustedly.  “Of 
course  not.  This  is  an  hour  wasted.” 

Just  then,  down  the  road,  he  heard  a  faint  noise. 

He  listened.  The  sound  came  again. 

“Somebody  approaching !”  quivered  Toil. 

If  it  was  any  one  coming,  then  that  some  one  was  moving 
with  the  greatest  stealth. 


In  his  eagerness  and  excitement  Tod  rose  softly  to  hie 
feet. 

Yes;  he  could  make  out  a  head  and  shoulders  in  the 
darkness.  Some  one  was  approaching. 

On  swift,  noiseless  feet  the  newcomer  moved. 

In  a  twinkling,  it  seemed  now,  the  newcomer  was  within 
recognizing  distance. 

“Frank  Manley !”  Tod  cried,  in  a  voice  that  trembled. 

“Why,  hello.  Tod !”  came  in  the  hearty  tones  of  Manley, 
as  the  latter  stopped  at  arm’s  length  from  his  rival.  “What 
are  you  doing  here?” 

“Taking  a  little  stroll  before  bedtime,”  stammered  Tod. 

Then,  gaining  courage,  he  went  on,  banteringly: 

“Manley,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  were  going  about 
stealthily.” 

“I  am,”  acknowledged  Frank,  promptly,  and  lowering 
his  voice:  “Tod,  this  is  watched  country  hereabouts.”  * 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Alden,  the  strangler,  is  believed  to  be  at  large  in  these 
woods.  Every  path  of  escape  is  watched,  and  trailers  are 
beating  through  the  woods,  trying  to  drive  him  out  from 
cover.  If  Alden  is  still  in  these  woods  he’ll  be  caught 
around  daylight  at  the  latest.” 

“A  man  hunt  must  be  exciting,”  suggested  Tod. 

“It  is,  rather.” 

“You  are  sure  Alden  will  be  caught.” 

“If  he’s  still  in  these  woods.” 

“You  hate  Alden,  don’t  you?” 

Tod  hoped  to  draw  from  Manley  some  admission  that 
would  inflame  the  mind  of  the  listening  strangler. 

“Hate  Alden?”  rejoined  Manley.  “No;  why  should  I? 
I  never  saw  the  fellow  before  to-day.” 

“But  he  tried  to  kill  you.” 

“That  was  because  I  was  interfering  with  his  getting 
away.  From  Alden’s  viewpoint,  you  could  hardly  blame 
him  for  trying  to  kill  me,  could  you  ?” 

“But  if  you  don’t  hate  him,”  persisted  Tod,  “'why  are 
you  helping  to  dog  him  down  ?” 

“Because  he’s  a  criminal,  and  a  dangerous  one  to  have 
at  large.  Our  club  has  received  a  great  many  favors  from 
the  public,  and  we’re  trying  to  help  repay  these  favors  by 
helping  in  the  hunt.” 

As  they  talked  Tod  had  shifted  his  position,  so  that 
Manley,  in  facing  him,  had  been  obliged  to  turn,  so  that 
now  our  hero’s  back  was  turned  squarely  to  the  bushes  that 
concealed  the  crouching  strangler. 

“Of  course  you  haven’t  seen  this  fellow  Alden?” 

This  question  shot  so  suddenly  from  Manley  that  Tod 
fairly  quavered. 

“Of — of  course  not,”  stammered  young  Owen.  “Why 
do  you  ask?” 

“Because  you  look  so  queer  that  I  thought  perhaps  von 
were  holding  something  back.” 

“I — I  haven’t  seen  any  one,  except  you  just  now.  But 
you  make  me  nervous,  Manley.  1  don't  like  the  idea  of 
walking  along  this  lonesome  road  with  the  chance  of  run¬ 
ning  into  the  strangler.” 

“That’s  an  odd  dread  for  an  athlete  to  have."  smiled 
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Frank.  “Aren't  you  sure  of  your  ability  to  defend  your¬ 
self?” 

“I  couldn't  if  1  were  pounced  upon  unawares.  Could 
you,  Frank?” 

“I  don’t  know,"  answered  Manley,  simply.  “A  watchful 
man  shouldn't  be  taken  unawares.” 

Alden’s  head  now  towered  above  the  top  of  the  bushes 
like  the  head  of  a  snake  coiling  before  the  spring.  . 

Tod  gazed  over  Manley’s  shoulders  as  if  fascinated. 

“You're  acting  very  strangely  to-night.  Tod,”  suggested 
Frank. 

Alden’s  arms  reached  out  stealthily,  as  if  the  strangler 
meant  to  have  his  hands  just  in  position  before  attempting 
an  attack. 

“Am  I?”  queried  Tod.  “I  suppose  my  thoughts  are  far 
away.” 

Nearer  and  nearer  stole  the  strangler’s  hands. 

Just  then  the  faintest  sound  of  a  swish  sounded  in  the 
bushes. 

Manley  heard,  and  like  a  flash  he  turned. 

Finding  himself  detected,  Alden  made  the  spring  for 
which  he  had  been  poising. 

In  the  same  moment  Tod,  seized  by  a  dread  lest  Manley 
should  escape  the  trap,  also  leaped  forward. 

Manley  might  have  saved  himself  from  Alden,  but  Tod’s 
outstretched  fist  caught  him  under  the  shoulder,  forcing 
him  over  backward  to  the  ground. 

With  a  growl  of  pleasure  Alden  threw  himself  upon  Man- 
ley,  his  sinewy  fingers  closing  around  the  young  athlete’s 
throat. 

Frank  did  not  cry  out.  .  There  had  been  no  time. 

His  breath  coming  in  a  sharp  hiss,  Tod  Owen  bent  for¬ 
ward  to  watch. 

He  saw  that  Manley,  seized  wholly  at  a  disadvantage, 
was  helpless. 

But  just  at  this  instant  Tod’s  blood  curdled. 

For  there  was  a  rush  through  the  bushes,  and  three 
youngsters,  very  white  but  wholly  determined,  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  strangler. 

Hal  Spofford  led  the  assault,  Sato  and  Joe  Prescott 
aiding. 

Like  a  flash  Alden  was  hurled  from  his  victim,  and  Man- 
ley,  not  yet  unconscious,  moved  slowly  to  help  his  comrades. 

There  was  a  scuffle  in  the  dust,  but  it  ended  with  Inow 
Sato  astride  of  ‘the  strangler  and  tyii^g  the  latter's  hands 
behind  his  back. 

Tod  had  been  too  staggered  to  run  away. 

“It’s  all  up  with  me!”  faltered  Tod  inwardly.  “Man- 
ley  knows  that  I  gave  him  the  push.  I  can’t  clear  myself.” 

But  in  the  next  moment  Tod,  unable  to  run  away  from 
the  sheer  weakness  of  terror,  gave  a  great  jump  of  aston¬ 
ishment,  for  Manley  turned  upon  him,  smiling. 

“ft  was  bully  of  you  to  try  to  help,  Tod,  even  if  you 
did  fail.  And  you  could  have  piled  on  and  saved  me,  even 
if  my  own  crowd  hadn’t. come  up.  Alden  didn’t  have  a 
show,  did  he?” 

'rU(~  he  didn’t,”  stammered  Tod. 

“Alden  was  a  fool  to  pitch  in  while  you  were  standing 


here  with  Frank,”  chimed  in  Hal,  coming  forward  now  as 
he  saur  the  strangler  helpless  under  the  care  of  Prescott 
and  Sato. 

“Hello,  Tod!”  hailed  Joe,  looking  up.  “How  long  have 
you  been  working  with  Woodstock,  eh  ?” 

“I  guess  I’m  a  sub  to-night,”  grinned  Tod. 

Inwardly  the  Bradford  boy  was  well-nigh  dazed. 

Just  when  he  feared  that  his  treachery  had  ruined  him 
— for  he  well  knew  that  his  father  would  have  kicked  him 
out  of  the  house  for  such  dastardly  conduct — the  Brad¬ 
ford  athlete  found  himself  being  treated  as  little  short  of 
a  hero. 

Alden  lay  in  the  road,  vanquished  and  silent.  There  are 
certain  notions  of  honor  among  scoundrels  that  made  him 
refrain  from  exposing  the  boy  who  had  tried  to  be  his 
tool. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  will  get  away  this  time,”  went  on 
Manley,  addressing  the  prostrate  prisoner.  “We’ll  call  in 
the  searchers  now,  and  I  believe  the  police  will  take  excel¬ 
lent  care  of  you.” 

Placing  a  whistle  between  his  lips,  Manley  blew  long 
and  loud.  . 

Answering  whistles  came. 

As  for  Tod,  he  decided  to  remain  and  see  the  thing 
through.  Excitement  of  any  kind  appealed  to  him,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  Alden  would  not  betray  him. 

As  matters  had  turned  out.  Tod  was  not  wholly  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  failure  of  the  plot. 

At  least,  this  supposition  of  trying  to  help  Manley  in  a 
moment  of  danger  would  please  old  Hek. 

And  Tod,  just  at  the  present  moment,  was  not  any  too 
securely  in  his  father’s  good  graces. 

Within  a  few  moments  several  of  the  police  and  citizens 
were  on  hand. 

Alden  was  not  only  handcuffed,  but  was  also  chained 
to  Officer  Ellerson. 

Of  course  the  story  of  the  capture  had  to  be  told,  and 
Tod  heard,  with  becoming  modesty,  the  story  of  how  he 
■had  tried  to  aid  Manley  in  his  fight. 

“I’m  beginning  to  believe  in  my  luck  at  last !”  grunted 
the  Bradford  boy  to  himself. 

When  the  officers  and  citizens  started  away  with  the 
strangler  Tod  found  himself  in  the  company  of  more  than 
a  dozen  of  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys. 

“Tod,  can  I  have  a  word  with  you?”  queried  Manley, 
resting  a  hand  on  Tod’s  arm. 

“Certainly,”  came  the  ready  answer. 

The  two  rival  young  athletes  strolled  together  down  the 
road  until  they  had  gone  out  of  earshot  of  the  others. 

“Tod,”  demanded  Manley,  suddenly,  “why  can’t  you  be 
a  halfway  decent  fellow?” 

The  suddenness  of  the  question  made  Owen  flush,  half 
angrily,  half  guiltily. 

“Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  1  made  a  very  good  start  to¬ 
night,”  he  blustered. 

“Did  you?”  demanded  Frank,  quietly. 

Tod  paled. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  stammered. 
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“Didn’t  you  push  me  right  into  Alden’s  clutches ?” 

“Did  1  ?”  asked  Tod,  breathing  hard.  “Really,  Manley, 
1  don’t  know.  It  all  happened  so  suddenly  that  I  haven’t 
a  very  clear  idea.  I  saw  some  one  reaching  for  you.  1 
thought  you  were  in  danger,  and  I  sprang  forward  to  help 
you.  Perhaps  in  my  excitement  I  did  push  you.  But  I 
meant  to  help  you.  You  went  down,  and  then  it  wras  all 
over  so  quickly  that  I  was  half  dazed.” 

“So  you  meant  to  help  me?”  questioned  Frank. 

“Yes,  of  course  I  did.  Don’t  you  believe  me?” 

“In  view  of  the  plan  I  overheard  you  making  with  Alden, 
it  seems  somewhat  hard  to  believe,”  rejoined  Frank,  smil¬ 
ing  contemptuously  into  Tod’s  eyes. 

“You  overheard?”  demanded  Owen,  his  brain  reeling. 

“Every  word.” 

“You  are  going  to  tell  the  others?” 

“Some  of  them  know  now.” 

“Who?” 

“Hal,  Joe  and  Sato.” 

“You  told  them?”  gasped  Tod,  terrified. 

“No  need  to,”  retorted  Manley.  “They  were  in  the 
bushes  with  me,  and  overheard  all  that  you  said  to  Alden.”* 

“I  can’t  believe  that!”  gasped  Tod. 

“Ask  them,  then,”  suggested  Manley,  laconically. 

Tod  felt  as  if  the  earth  were  giving  way  beneath  him. 

Such  evidence  as  these  four  enemies  could  give  old  Hek 
would  never  for  an  instant  think  of  doubting. 

The  situation  spelled  ruin ! 

“And  I  believed  that  my  lucky  star  wTas  rising !”  groaned 
the  frightened  Bradford  boy. 

As  if  enjoying  his  rival’s  discomfiture,  Frank  went  on: 

“We  were  in  hiding,  hoping  that  iUden  would  go  by. 
Then  we  heard  you  coming,  and  heard  your  soliloquy.  At 
that  time  we  did  not  know  that  Alden  was  at  hand.  He 
must  have  crept  up  very  stealthily.  But  we  heard  him 
hail  you,  and  still  we  listened.  Then  vre  heard  your  talk 
— heard  the  plan.” 

“But  Hal  and  the  others  spoke  as  if  they  believed  I 
had  tried  to  help  you,”  protested  dazed  Tod. 

“Because  I  spoke  in  that  vein  they  followed  suit.  It 
was  while  you  and  Alden  were  still  talking  that  1  crept 
away  under  cover  of  your  voices.  Then  I  came  down  the 
road  to  tempt  Alden  and  to  try  you.  I  did  not  need  to 
fear  when  I  had  three  such  comrades  at  hand.” 

“I  guess  it’s  all  up  with  me,”  admitted  Tod,  with  a  sickly 
ghost  of  a  smile. 

“How  so?” 

“My  father  will  kick  me  out  of  the  house.  He  has  often 
threatened  to  do  it.” 

“He  won’t  if  he  doesn't  know  this,  will  he?” 

The  question  made  a  new  light  shine  in  Tod’s  eyes. 

“  Do  you  mean,  Manley,  that  you  are  not  going  to  blab?” 

“I  haven’t  said  a  word  to  that  effect.” 

“Oh,  well,  it  makes  no  difference,”  went  on  Tod  drearily. 
“By  this  time  Hal  and  the  others  have  told  all  the  fel¬ 
lows  up  the  road.” 

'  dust  what  they  Imven't  done,”  clicked  Manley.  “They 


saw  that  I  didn’t  want  a  word  said.  They  won’t  speak 
unless  they  get  the  signal  from  me.” 

“Then,  are  you  hinting  at  a  proposal,  Manley,  to  keep 
mum  in  case  I  do  something  for  you?”  demanded  Tod, 
eagerly.  “Tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  want.” 

“I  shall  say  nothing  of  to-night’s  doings,  unless  at  some 
future  time  I  have  occasion  to,”  spoke  Manley,  seriously. 
“All  I  want  you  to  do,  is  to  think  it  over  and  see  if  it 
isn’t  worth  while  to  be  a  decent  fellow.  I  know  you  have 
a  notion  that  I  hate  you.  I  don’t.  I  merely  distrust  you, 
and  even  you  will  have  to  admit  that  I  have  had  cause 
enough  to.  Owen,  if  you  ever  honestly  try  the  experiment 
of  being  a  decent,  straightforward  fellow7,  take  my  word 
for  it  that  you’ll  repay  yourself  with  your  own  pleasure  in 
the  change.  Think  it  over  and  try  it.  That’s  all  I  have 
to  say,  except  good-night.  Be  on  hand  on  time  to-morrow 
with  your  nine.” 

Turning  on  his  heel,  our  hero  strode  off  to  rejoin  his 
comrades. 

Left  by  himself,  Tod  Owen  stared  perplexedly  after  his 
departing  rival. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  quivered  Tod,  bewilderedly,  and 
stopped  there. 

But  a  moment  later  he  asked  himself : 

“Is  Manley  crazy,  or  what?” 

In  the  meantime  Frank  was  quietly  passing  the  word  to 
his  three  comrades  that  what  they  had  overheard  that  night 
was  not  to  be  repeated. 

“Pearls  before  swine!”  grunted  Joe,  disgustedly. 

“Wasted  generosity!”  growfied  Hal. 

Only  Inow7  Sato  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion, 
even  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LEAGUE  PENNANT — FOR  WHOM? 

Rutherford  and  Alton  had  dressed  for  the  game,  and 
were  now  out  in  the  field  practicing. 

Woodstock  and  Bradford  had  followed  in  the  locker 
rooms. 

The  benefit  u7as  to  be  a  complete  success,  so  far  as  the 
beneficiary  v7as  concerned. 

Already  the  receipts  on  a  hasty  count  showed  that  after 
paying  all  expenses  there  would  be  a  few7  dollars  more  than 
the  sum  needed  to  save  the  unfortunate  man’s  home. 

Besides  this,  there  were  still  some  bleacher  tickets  beiim 

v' 

sold  at  the  gate. 

“1  am  anxious  to  see  how  to-day  s  style  of  a  double  game 
will  turn  out,”  commented  Joe  as  he  dressed. 

“Better  get  your  thoughts  on  the  game  of  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,”  recommended  Frank. 

“We  have  a  fair  chance  day  after  to-morrow  with  Ruth¬ 
erford.” 

“But  only  a  fair  chance,”  retorted  Manley.  “Ruther¬ 
ford  is  one  of  our  strongest  enemies.  Another  thing,  Brad- 
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ford  is  about  through  with  the  hard  teams.  We  have  four 
very  tough  games  to  play  yet.  And  Bradford  is  just  one 
game  behind  us.  If  we  lose  with  Rutherford,  and  Bradford 
wins  this  week  from  Alton,  Bradford  steps  into  first  place, 
and  we  have  to  be  pleased  with  second.” 

“And  it’s  worse  after  that,”  chimed  in  Hal,  “for  Brad¬ 
ford  has  a  good  chance  to  win  nearly  everything  ahead, 
while  we  have  some  good,  live  fights  on  hand.” 

“I  can’t  believe  that  Bradford  can  win  the  league  pen¬ 
nant  away  from  us,”  objected  Joe. 

“Bradford,  at  least,  has  the  best  chance  at  present  of 
getting  the  pennant,”  replied  Frank,  seriously.  “Our  po¬ 
sition  is  that  we've  got  to  win  every  remaining  game  this 
season,  or  Tod  Owen  will  take  the  pennant  home  to  Brad¬ 
ford.  The  outlook  isn’t  as  pleasant  for  us  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.”* 

“This  croaking  won’t  help  us  any  to-day,”  grimaced 
J  ackets. 

“Oh,  well,  to-day’s  game  doesn’t  matter  so  much,”  re¬ 
sponded  Frank.  “Of  course  we  will  do  our  best  to-day, 
but  to-day’s  freak  game  doesn’t  have  any  bearing  on  the 
pennant.”  ,  -  -  c 

“Except,”  interjected  Hal,  “that  some  quick,  brilliant 
work  to-day  may  throw  a  helpful  scare  into  Bradford  and 
weaken  her  nerve.  I’m  glad  that  Bradford  is  our  opponent, 
not  our  partner,  to-day.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  to-day’s  game  is  likely  to  prove  a 
poky  and  cumbersome  affair,”  observed  Joe.  “I  have  an 
impression  that  it  will  be  topheavy.” 

“And  I  don’t  believe  that  it  will,”  replied  Frank.  “I 
think  the  game  can  be  made  snappy  and  interesting.  It 
will  be  fun,  anyway,  to  rest  for  an  inning  and  yet  feel  that 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  pile  up  our  „  score.  I’m  glad 
that  we  have  Rutherford  for  our  partner  to-day.  The 
Altons  are  fine  fellow’s,  but  they’re  apt  to  waste  too  much 
effort  on  guying.” 

“Well,  I’m  out  to  watch  the  Rutherford  catcher,”  an¬ 
nounced  Hal,  as  he  finished  lacing  his  shoes. 

“I’m  ready  to  go  out,  too,”  answered  Frank. 

He  and  Hal,  dressed  ahead  of  the  others  strolled  out 

into  the  field. 

They  turned  for  an  instant  to  note  the  size  of  the  crowd 
that  had  turned  out  to  make  their  benefit  performance  a 
success. 

Over  in  the  center  of  the  front  row  of  the  grandstand 
sat  Farmer  Simpson,  the  living  embodiment  of  happiness. 

Then  Hal  moved  over  to  watch  the  Rutherford  catcher, 
who  was  an  exceptionally  strong  player  in  his  position. 

As  Frank  stood  apart  Tod  Owen  approached  him. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  over  last  night,  Manley,”  began  the 
Bradford  captain,  after  making  sure  that  no  one  else  was 
within  earshot. 

“Yes?”  queried  Frank. 

“I’m  awfully  obliged  to  you.” 

“You’re  welcome.” 

“I  was  sure,  at  first  last  night,  that  you’d  blab.” 

“Then  you  don’t  know  me  yet,  Owen.” 

“You  were  generous — I’ll  say  that  much.” 


Frank  smiled. 

“I  really  didn't  think  Alden  would  hurt  you  seriously.” 

“Owen,  I’m  afraid  that  you  haven’t  yet  decided  that 
it's  always  better  to  tell  the — er — well,  the  truth.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  think  Alden  would  do  more  than  give 
you  a  good  thrashing.” 

“Try  again,  Owen,”  retorted  Frank,  smilingly. 

Tod  stammered  and  shifted,  looking  decidedly  embar¬ 
rassed. 

“I — I  don’t  seem  to  know  just  how  to  say  what  I  mean,” 
stammered  the  Bradford  boy. 

.  “If  you  haven’t  made  up  your  mind  what  to  say,  don’t 
say  anything,”  advised  Frank,  smiling,  but  without  malice. 
“Words  unsaid  don’t  have  to  be  mended  or  amended.” 

“I  never  know  how  to  take  you,”  complained  Tod. 

“Perhaps  you  never  see  things  from  the  same  view¬ 
point.” 

“Sometimes,  Manley,  I  think  you  are  generous  to  me, 
and  then  you  say  something  that  seems  to  show  me  that 
you  are  just  playing  with  me.” 

“At  least,  Owen,  if  you  give  me  no  chance  I  can’t  play 
with  you.” 

“There  now;  I  don’t  know  just  which  way  to  take  what 
you've  said  just  now.” 

Frank  smiled  provokingly. 

“Are  you  playing  a  double  game  with  me?”  demanded 
Tod  Owen. 

“Yes,  on  the  diamond  to-day.” 

“But  otherwise.” 

“  The  only  game  that  I  ever  want  to  play  with  you  per¬ 
sonally,  Owen,”  replied  Frank,  seriously,  “is  the  kind  of 
game  that  one  honest  fellow  can  play  with  another  who 
is  equally  honest.  Isn’t  that  plain?” 

“I  don’t  understand,”  protested  Tod. 

“That’s  just  the  trouble.  I’m  afraid  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand — can’t  understand.” 

“But - ” 

“  But  one  of  these  days  I  have  hopes  that  you  will  under¬ 
stand.  That  day  will  come  as  soon,  Owen,  as  in  everything 
you  do  you  are  actuated  only  by  the  desire  to  be  straight¬ 
forward  and  above  board.” 

Frank  moved  away,  while  Tod  stood  staring  after  him 
with  an  expression  of  deepening  perplexity. 


/ 

»  CHAPTER  X. 

THE  RUN  OF  THE  SEASON. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  about  to  witness  a  game 
of  ball  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  attempted  before.” 

It  was  Umpire  Gilson  making  a  little  preliminary  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  audience. 

“In  this  double  game  four  teams  are  to  play.  Wood- 
stock  and  Rutherford  are  partners,  working  to  pile  up  the 
same  side  of  the  score. 

“Arrayed  against  them  are  Bradford  and  Alton. 
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“The  toss-up  has  decided  that  Woodstock  shall  have  the 


first  inning  at  the  bat,  which  means  that  in  a  nine  inning 
game  Woodstock  will  go  to  bat  five  times  and  Rutherford 
four. 

“On  the  other  side  Alton  will  go  first  to  bat. 

“As  each  team  has  only  alternate  innings  at  bat,  so  each 
team  will  field  only  during  alternate  innings. 

“The  rule  that  will  be  followed  in  batting  will  be  like 
this:  Suppose  that  in  the  first  inning  Woodstock  has  five 
men  at  bat.  Then,  when  Rutherford  goes  to  bat  in  the 
second  inning  her  second  man  on  the  batting  list  will  be 
first  man  to  bat.  Suppose  Rutherford  in  the  second  inning 
retires  after  her  second  man  on  the  batting  list  has  been 
retired,  then  in  the  third  inning  Woodstock  should  begin 
with  her  third  man  on  the  batting  list. 

“Thus  it  is  possible  that  not  only  one,  but  even  several 
men  belonging  to  a  nine,  will  not  come  to  bat  at  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  game. 

“The  scheme  is  such  a  novel  one,  and  is  full  of  so  many 
strange  possibilities,  that  we  feel  sure  you  will  all  be  greatly 
interested  in  this  game,  the  working  details  of  which,  I 
may  say,  in  closing,  were  all  planned  by  Captain  Frank 
Manley.  And  now  we  will : 

“Flay  ball!” 

Woodstock  lined  up  in  this  batting  order: 

Sato,  first  base. 

Dalzell,  left  field. 

Manlev,  pitcher. 

SpofTord,  catcher. 

Prescott,  second  base. 

McGuire},  third  base. 

Winston,  shortstop. 

Everett,  center  field. 

Purcell,  right  field. 

Rutherford’s  batting  list  ran  like  this: 

Brown,  shortstop. 

Chase,  catcher. 

Overton,  right  field. 

Bromley,  second  base. 

Cameron,  center  field. 

Eckbolm,  first  base. 

Potter,  pitcher. 

Grant,  third  base. 

Lewis,  left  field. 

Bradford's  batting  sequence  ran: 

Saybrey,  left  field. 

Post,  shortstop. 

Owen,  pitcher. 

Ilepnak,  second  base. 

Leighton,  catcher. 

Danney,  center  field. 

Distleigh,  right  field. 

Penton,  first  base. 

Lawson,  third  base. 

Alton’s  big  grown-up  chaps  were  to  bat,  if  the  fortunes 
of  the  queer  game  permitted,  in  this  order: 

llawkes,  first  base. 

G raves,  pitcher. 


Turner,  right  field. 

Davis,  left  field. 

Brisbane,  second  base. 

Tempest,  shortstop. 

Carman,  third  base. 

Harris,  center  field. 

Yenner,  catcher. 

It  was  Alton's  turn  to  lead  at  the  bat,  so  Rutherford 
fielded  for  the  home  combination. 

Big  Captain  llawkes  came  forward  looking  full  of  con¬ 
fidence  as  he  faced  Pitcher  Potter. 

Two  balls  and  two  strikes  were  the  quick  results.  Hawkes 
had  offered  for  all  his!  strikes. 

Potter  was  smiling.  But  the  latter  laughed  too  soon,  for 
at  the  third  strike  Hawkes  landed  a  pretty  left  fielder  and 
leisurely  loped  for  first,  reaching  the  bag  just  in  time. 

With  that  Potter  took  warning.  He  pitched  in  his  best 
style,  retiring  Graves  on  a  foul  hit. 

But  Turner  got  in  a  bunt  that  was  counterbalanced  by 
Davis  striking  out. 

Then  Brisbane  got  in  a  neat  little  left-field  base  hit,  and 
with  the  bases  full  Alton  began  to  smile.  But  Tempest’s 
strike-out  settled  Alton’s  fate  for  that  inning. 

Rutherford  bad  done  its  work  well  indeed  by  preventing 
the  enemy  from  scoring  in  the  first  inning. 

Now  Woodstock  took  up  position  near  the  plate  to  see 
what  it  could  do  in  the  way  of  scoring  for  the  home  com¬ 
bination. 

Tod  Owen  quickly  proved  that  he  was  at  his  best  by  re¬ 
tiring  Sato  and  Dalzell  almost  immediately. 

Crack !  That  was  Manley  heard  from — in  the  form  of 
a  neat  two-bagger. 

But  poor  Hal  sjruck  out  almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
plate. 

But  revenge  was  possible,  for  Woodstock,  leaving  the 
bench,  went  direct  to  the  field  to  oppose  Bradford’s  hope 
of  scoring  in  the  second. 

Alton  having  had  six  men  at  bat  in  the  first  inning, 
it  was  for  Distleigh,  seventh  man  on  Bradford's  list,  to  go 
first  to  bat  nqjv. 

Distleigh ’s  performance  was  a  swift  retirement  before 
Manley. 

Penton  found  no  better  fate. 

Then  Lawson  got  things  moving  with  a  neat  little  right- 
field  base  hit. 

Saybrey  bunted,  and  Post  took  another  base  hit.  Then 
Owen  delivered  a  drive  to  left  field  that  carried  him  safe 
to  the  first  l^g  and  at  the  same  time  brought  Lawson  in. 
Then  enemy  had  scored  its  first  run.  But  Hepnak  struck 
out — as  usual — and  Bradford  was  through  running. 

Having  sent  the  enemy  back,  it.  seemed  odd  to  Manley 
to  lead  his  men  back  of  the  foul  lines,  there  to  look  on 
while  other  fellows  attended  to  the  home  score.  But  that 
was  the  way  the  double  game  was  played.  Rutherford  was 
now  at  bat. 

Cameron  opened  it  up  in  good,  snappy  style,  lie  dropp<xi 
a  ball  into  left  field,  just  out  of  the  way  of  center  man. 
and  on  that  pretty  hit  of  work  reached  first  An  good  time. 
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He k holm  struck  out,  but  Potter  bunted,  reaching  first. 
Then  Grant  was  fouled  out,  but  Lewis  cracked  a  resound¬ 
ing  two-bagger. 

Cameron  got  in,  bringing  the  home  score  to  one.  Things 
looked  bright  until  Brown  fouled  out,  retiring  Rutherford. 

“Queer!  I  feel  as  if  we  were  doing  nothing,”  smiled 
Manley,  uneasily,  as  the  third  inning  began,  but  with  Wood¬ 
stock  still  on  the  side,  Rutherford  taking  the  field. 

“I'm  glad  we're  not  up  against  Rutherford  to-day,” 
grunied  Hal. 

For  this  is  what  they  saw  Potter  and  Chase  do : 

Brisbane,  Tempest,  Carman — out  in  the  swiftest  one, 
two,  three  style. 

“Now  we're  doing  something,  but  on  the  other  fellows’ 
work,”  snorted  Frank  as  Woodstock  moved  back  to  the 
bench. 

Here  again  was  where  the  queerness  of  the  batting  order 
showed  in  the  double  game.  Brown,  first  on  Rutherford’s 
list  having  been  the  last  man  out,  Woodstock  opened  the 
second  half  of  the  third  with  Dalzell,  Woodstock’s  second 
batter,  first  to  the  plate. 

Crack!  Dalzell  offered  at  the  first  ball  sent  in  by  Tod. 
It  passed  center  field,  taking  the  runner  to  first 

Swat !  That  was  a  terrific  swipe — a  jolter,  a  jar-wagon. 

Center  field  saw  the  ball  go  over  his  head,  high  up  like 
an  escaping  toy  balloon.  It  looked  as  if  it  might  come 
down  outside  the  fence,  but  it  did  not. 

Tod  turned  to  watch  with  deep  chagrin.  He  saw  Manley 
dart  past  the  first  bag  and  get  well  on  his  way  to  second. 
He  had  passed  second  before  center  field  got  his  hands 
down  toward  the  fallen  leather. 

“Throw  it  to  second !”  howled  Tod. 

Manley  was  nearing  third.  He  touched  the  bag,  and 
chanced  for  the  plate  just  as  the  ball  came  close  to  second 
baseman. 

Dalzell  was  in,  but  the  crowd  held  its  breath  at  Frank’s 
daring  chance. 

It.  seemed  all  up  with  him,  yet  Manley  ran  like  a  deer, 
with  the  sole  thought  of  getting  home. 

Gus  Hepnak,  dancing  with  impatience,  got  his  fingers  on 
that  ball  in  time  to  spoil  Manley’s  daring  attempt. 

But  the  ball  was  too  hot,  and  not  thrown  with  dead  ac¬ 
curacy.  Somehow  it  slipped  out  of  Gus’  fingers,  dropping 
to  the  ground. 

Tod  groaned  as  he  saw  the  mishap.  Gus  pounced  at  the 
elusive  ball  with  a  gasp,  got  it,  and  hurled  it  straight  in 

.to  Leighton  behind  the  plate. 

But  Frank  Manley’s  flying  form  passed  between  ball  and 
catcher.  He  whizzed  past,  and  was  safe  by  the  time  that 
Leighton  closed  his  fingers  on  the  little  sphere  of  leather. 

A  home  run!  Dalzell  had  been  pushed  in  ahead  of  it. 
The  score  was  carried  to  three  for  the  home  combination. 

“Wow!  Whoop!  Rah,  rah,  rah!” 

The  Woodstock  rooters  were  cheering  what  they  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  run  Manley  had  made  during  the  season. 

This  splendid  achievement  took  all  the  bitterness  out  of 
7. '.a*  followed,  when  Spofford,  Prescott  and  McGuire  struck 
b.'  in  -wift  succession. 
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As  Woodstock  left  the  bench  to  go  to  the  field  for  the 
fourth  Hal  nudged  Manley,  then  called  his  attention  to  the 
grandstand. 

Some  one  there  wanted  very  much  to  pass  a  word  to  our 
hero,  who  hastened  over. 

Kitty  Dunstan  leaned  far  out,  tossing  Frank  Manley  a 
gorgeous  bunch  of  American  Beauties. 

Frank  caught  the  stems  of  the  fragrant  mass  of  roses 
in  his  outstretched  left  hand. 

A  blush  of  pleasure  showed  even  under  the  deep  tan  of 
his  cheeks. 

“Not  even  Woodstock  has  ever  shown  the  like  of  that 
run  before!”  Kitty  cried  ecstatically.  _ 

“I  prize  this  trophy  far  more  than  the  mark  on  the  score 
card,”  Frank  laughed  happily  back  to  the  enthusiastic  girl, 
while  the  crowd  cheered.  “May  I  ask  you  to  guard  my 
treasure  for  me  until  the  end  of  the  game?” 

Deftly  he  tossed  the  fragrant  roses  back  into  Kitty’s  lap. 

At  the  end  of  three  innings  Woodstock  and  Rutherford 
had  placed  the  combined  score  at  three  runs,  as  against 
one  earned  by  the  other  side. 

Frank  struck  Penton  out  without  much  difficulty.  But 
Lawson,  Saybrey  and  Post  proved  their  good  trim  by  tak¬ 
ing  each  a  base  hit  and  filling  the  bases. 

Tod  looked  proud  and  happy  as  he  went  to  bat,  gazing 
swiftly  at  the  filled  bases  and  realizing  that  Bradford  had 
but  one  man  out. 

“Now  if  I  can  only  drive  out  a  homer!”  Tod  muttered 
feverishly. 

Crack !  He  got  a  chance  at  Manley’s  first  delivery.  Tod 
struck  with  all  the  force  that  was  in  him.  He  must  have 
struck  the  ball  slantingly,  for  it  landed  in  center  field,  and 
Tod  had  to  stop  running  at  the  first  bag. 

But  Lawson  was  in,  and  Bradford  had  scored  at  least 
one  run.  The  bases  were  still  full. 

Hepnak  fanned  out  as  completely  as  if  he  had  not  tried. 
Tod  felt  some  hope,  however,  as  he  saw  Leighton  step  to 
the  plate,  stick  in  hand. 

Frank  threw  Hal  a  quick  signal.  The  latter  knew  what 
to  look  for. 

Leighton  was  out  at  the  third  ball.  Bradford  had  scored 
but  one  run  during  the  inning. 

Now  Rutherford  went  to  the  bench  to  show  what  it  could 
do  in  the  way  of  runs  for  the  fourth. 

It  was  a  dismal  start  that  Potter  made  by  striking  out. 

Grant  did  better  with  a  base  hit.  Then  Lewis,  too,  gained 
first  through  a  lazy  grounder.  Brown  bunted,  filling  the 
bases. 

N 

“Rutherford  will  do  something  now,”  thought  Frank, 
gleefully. 

Crack!  This  was  Chase’s  right  fielder.  It  was  well 
tapped  and  driven  with  a  moderate  amount  of  steam. 
Often  such  a  pop  would  prove  a  base  hit,  but  this  time 
Turner  got  right  under  it,  catching  the  runner  out. 

Over  to  the  plate  flew  the  ball,  and  Grant  was  out  just 
before  he  could  score. 

Rutherford  had  failed. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WHEN  THE  WORK  GREW  HOT. 

“You  fellows  had  better  begin  to  do  something,”  grunted 

Tod  to  Captain  Hawkes. 

“We’re  not  loafing,”  retorted  Alton’s  big  chief. 

“If  you  had  done  as  much  as  we  have  done,”  retorted 
Owen,  “our  side  would  be  leading  now.  You  simply  haven't 
scored  a  run,  that’s  all.”' 

“It  was  the  fortune  of  the  game,  I  guess,”  protested 
Hawkes.  “Our  fielding  has  been  good  enough  to  tie  the 
enemv  down.*.  Rutherford  has  scoied  but  one  so  tar. 

“  See  if  you  can  score  one,  then,  this  trip,  sneered  Tod. 
Hawkes  scowled.  He  was  far  from  liking  the  superior 

tone  adopted  by  this  Bradford  boy. 

“We’ll  give  you  a  bunch  of  runs,  then,  this  time,  if  we 

can,”  promised  Hawkes. 

He  passed  the  word  on  to  his  men  that  Bradford  was 
getting  impatient  and  putting  on  airs. 

That  had  the  desired  effect;  for  in  the  double  game  a 
nine  not  only  pla}rs  the  opposing  side,  but  strives  also  to 
make  a  better  showing  than  its  partner. 

Woodstock  once  more  had  a  rest,  one  that  was  improved 

by  closely  watching  the  game. 

“Alton  makes  a  good  start,”  announced  Frank,  as  Temp¬ 
est  sent  out  a  center-field  hit  that  carried  him  to  first. 
“Carman  won’t  hit,”  predicted  Hal.  “I  know  just  how 

he  feels.” 

The  prediction  proved  true,  Carman  being  retired  at  the 
third  strike. 

Harris  bunted,  and  Venner  went  out. 

Hawkes  looked  grim  as  he  strode  toward  the  plate. 
There  were  two  men  out  and  two  on  bases. 

This  was  just  the  sort  of  situation  for  a  captain  to  re¬ 
deem,  and  Hawkes  did  his  best.  He  reached  first  on  a 
grounder,  filling  the  bases. 

Potter  had  not  been  overworked,  but  just  here  his  arm 
“went  bad,”  as  it  will  do  at  times  with  the  most  careful 
pitcher. 

“Base  on  balls!”  cried  Umpire  Gilson.  Graves  walked 
to  first,  while  Tempest  as  leisurely  sauntered  in  over  the 
plate,  and  this  carried  the  score  to  three. 

“Batsman  out!”  was  quickly  the  verdict  on  Turner,  re¬ 
tiring  the  Altons. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  crowd  they  are,”  muttered  Tod  dis- 
gustedly  to  Gus  Hepnak,  disregarding  the  fact  that  the 
Altons  were  not  among  the  tail-enders  of  the  league. 

“I  wonder  if  we’ll  ever  have  the  Woodstock  might  help¬ 
ing  ns  in  any  contest,”  pondered  Gus. 

“After  all,”  admitted  Tod,  “Woodstock  and  Bradford 
are  the  only  real  things  in  this  county.” 

“I  suppose  Manley  would  narrow  it  down  to  one  real- 
thing  club,”  retnrtrd  Gus,  smirking  darkly. 

“He’d  better  not,”  snapped  Owen.  “Bradford  has  given 
him  many  a.  hard  hour.  Resides,  Manley  isn’t  half  bad,  and 
he  donsn’t  claim  the  earth.” 


“Not  half  bad,  eh?”  jeered  Gus.  “Changing  your  tune 
about  him?” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  young  Owen.  “But  I  never  said 
Manley  was  the  w’orst  kind,”  he  added  rather  graciously. 
“Take  away  some  of  his  fearful  conceit,  and  Frank  Man- 
ley  wouldn’t  be  the  worst  fellow  on  earth.” 

“Yrou  two  will  be  chums  next,”  laughed  Gus,  sneeringly. 

“Hardly,”  snorted  Tod. 

He  did  not  add  that  he  did  not  ever  hope  for  Frank 
Manley’s  friendship — an  honor  that  had  been  fully  for¬ 
feited. 

There  had  been  a  lull  while  waiting  for  a  new  ball.  Now 
it  came,  and  Tod,  running  to  the  box,  received  it. 

The  two  rival  captains  faced  each  other,  for  Manley  was 
at  bat. 

“Now  for  the  worst  I  can  give  you !”  quivered  Tod,  as 
he  saw  his  rival,  serene  and  happy,  awaiting  his  first  de¬ 
livery. 

Something  in  Manley’s  jaunty  look  must  have  discon¬ 
certed  Bradford’s  captain,  for  the  first  delivery,  an  out- 
shoot,  at  which  Tod  was  usually  excellent,  curved  so  little 
that  Manley’s  bat  struck  it  fairly,  even  if  lightly. 

Out  into  left  field  Frank  popped  it,  and  gained  first  be¬ 
fore  he  took  any  interest  in  the  whereabouts  of  the  leather 
sphere. 

“I  wonder  if  I  could  make  a  hit?”  thought  Hal  wistfully 
as  he  followed  our  hero  to  bat. 

A  catcher  without  whom  Woodstock  would  hardly  dare 
to  play,  Hal  was  yet  a  most  indifferent  hitter. 

But  this  time  he  got  in  a  low,  tantalizing  bunt,  and  with 
it  he  arrived  at  first,  from  which  bag  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Frank  kick  the  second. 

Hal  took  heart.  He  had  even  visions  of  crossing  the 
plate,  if  the  fellows  to  follow  him  acted  as  they  should. 

“Three  strikes — out!”  called  Gilson,  to  Joe’s  intense 
disgust. 

“Foul  hit — batsman  out!”  That  settled  McGuire's 
chance  of  doing  anything  in  that  inning. 

Now  little  Jackets  stepped  forward.  His  glance  took  in 
his  two  best  friends,  out  there  on  first  and  second,  and  tied 
down  so  well  that  they  could  get  no  chance  to  steal  away. 

“I’ll  help  ’em  out!”  predicted  Winston,  confidently. 

Crack!  It  was  a  left-field  fly — a  good  one,  too;  but 
Saybrey  pulled  it  down  out  of  the  air  and  Woodstock  was 
done  for  the  fifth. 

Now  the  .sixth  began.  It  was  Bradford’s  chance  to  pile 
up  the  runs. 

Badly  enough  they  weTe  needed,  for  the  score  was  still 
tied  at  three. 

It.  was  Hepnak's  first  show  at  the  bat — a  bad  omen,  for 
Hepnak  was  out  of  place  over  the  plate. 

Crack !  Gus  surprised  everybody  who  knew  him  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  base  hit.  from  Manley's  second  offer. 

No  one  was  more  astonished  than  Gus  himself,  but  ho 
made  the  most,  of  his  considerable  sprinting  powers. 

Leighton  and  Danney  went  out,  but  Distleigh  hunted. 

Fenton,  however,  popped  a  fly  that  carried  him  to  first, 
filling  the  bases. 
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Lawson,  who  occasionally  secured  a  hit,  did  so  this  time. 
Ilepnak,  who  had  made  the  round  of  the  bases,  now  steamed 

in.  scoring. 

For  Hepnak  to  score  was  an  event  worth  remembering  by 

Bradford. 

A  few  of  Tod's  rooters  over  on  the  bleachers  took  in  the 
thing  sufficientlv  to  cheer. 

Best  of  all,  Bradford's  side  was  now  leading. 

Trouble  seemed  brewing  for  the  home  combination  until 
Saybrey  struck  out. 

‘‘'Now  we’ll  even  up  that  odd  run,”  promised  Potter, 
starting  forward  nimbly  as  Rutherford’s  chance  came  at 
the  bat. 

*  Grant  went  out,  but  Lewis  made  first,  Brown  bunted 
safely  and  Chase  came  in  for  a  hit  that  filled  the  bases. 
“Our  allies  are  all  right,”  nodded  Frank. 

But  at  this  interesting  juncture  Overton  struck  out. 
Bromle3r,  however,  drove  a  grounder  out  between  second 
and  third,  and  Lewis  raced  across  the  plate,  putting  the 
score  up  one  notch.  Just  after  that  Cameron  struck  out 
and  retired  his  nine,  with  the  sides  still  tied. 

“See  that  sky  in  the  west?”  admonished  Umpire  Gilson. 
“Play  snappy  ball  if  you  want  to  get  through  the  seventh 
and  have  this  called  a  game.  We’re  in  for  a  wetting  soon.” 
“Graves  to  the  bat !” 

Alton  was  up  for  one  more  chance  to  help  the  score. 
Graves  made  a  desperate  effort,  but  Potter  retired  him. 
Turner  met  a  similar  fate. 

Not  so,  however,  with  Davis.  It  was  his  good  luck  to 
catch  Rutherford’s  pitcher  in  a  weak  throw. 

Whack !  The  ball  was  off  over  center  field’s  head.  When 
the  dust  stopped  flying  under  Davis’s  feet  he  was  panting 
at  the  second  bag,  but  ready  for  another  sprint.  He  got  the 
chance  almost  immediately,  for  Brisbane  bunted  and  took 
first.  , 

Tempest  stepped  to  the  plate  with  alacrity  and  ginger. 
It  was  but  his  third  appearance  there  during  the  game,  and 
he  felt  equal  to  doing  something. 

Crack!  There  was  Tempest  striding  for  first,  Davis 
streaking  it  in  for  home. 

'  “Runner  safe  home !” 

That  was  Davis’s  contribution,  which  brought  the  score 
to  five  for  Woodstock’s  enemies. 

“Three  strikes !  Out !” 

That  was  the  next  verdict,  Saybrey  the  victim. 

The  sky  had  darkened  fast.  Now  there  was  a  flash  that 
lit  up  the  diamond,  followed,  within  three  seconds,  by  a 
sharp  clap  of  thunder. 

A  few  drops  of  rain  pattered  down. 

“Wet  grounds!”  shouted  someone. 

But  Gil-on  shook  his  head  hopefully. 

“Play  ball  like  sixty,  if  you  want  a  game  recorded,”  he 
appealed  to  Frank  as  Woodstock  hurried  to  the  bench. 

Snatching  up  a  bat,  McGuire  ran  to  the  plate,  gripped  the 
ttick  with  both  hands  and  stood  there,  praying  for  a  chance. 

For  if  Woodstock  failed  to  score  and  this  inning  finished 
the  game,  the  home  combination  was  beaten. 
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Swat!  The  Irish  boy  got  in  a  crack  that  did  his  heart 
good.  His  feet  flew. 

Wumpf !  There  was  little  Winston,  with  a  lazy,  provok¬ 
ing  bunt  that  he  knew  so  well  how  to  push.  His  feet  were 
flying  now  with  the  speed  of  the  sprinter.  He  was  safe.  So 
was  Mike — at  second. 

Whack !  Bob  Everett  was  not  called  the  “Reliable”  for 
nothing.  He  had  tri^d  for  a  two-bagger,  but  was  contented 
with  a  single  that  filled  the  bases. 

“Strike — out !” 

Purcell  was  the  first  to  bring  hint  of  disaster  to  the  home 
nine. 

Crack !  Sato  struck  as  if  the  ball  had  been  the  head  of  a 
Russian.  The  little  Jap  was  down  at  first,  where  the  coach 
held  him. 

McGuire  was  in,  and  that  tied  the  score. 

The  rain  began  to  come  down  in  fair  earnest  now.  Um¬ 
brellas  dotted  the  bleachers.  Many  people  were  leaving  in 
haste  for  dry  shelter. 

“Hit  her  up  lively !”  admonished  Gilson. 

Dalzell  overdid  it  in  his  haste  to  find  a  chance  to  get  to 

first.  He  made  the  second  man  out  for  Woodstock. 

/ 

The  score  was  tied,  but,  with  bases  full,  it  would  never 
do  to  quit  tied. 

There  wasn’t  a  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  turn  of  the 
game  now. 

For  Manley  was  next  at  bat,  and  in  a  crisis  Manley  never 
fizzled. 

Tod,  however,  strove  with  all  his  might  to  change  our 
hero’s  luck. 

His  first  curve  Manley  missed. 

for  one  of  my  double,  compound  foolers !”  gritted 
Owen,  twirling  the  ball. 

With  great  speed,  but  with  great  care,  he  let  it  go. 

Pop  !  Just  a  light,  airy  flirt  between  stick  and  ball. 

But  the  leather  arched  upward.  Center  field  was  run¬ 
ning  back  for  it  as  Manley  put  on  steam  for  the  bag. 

In  the  very  same  instant  little  Winston’s  legs  began  to 
fly  near  third. 

But  the  leather  got  to  first  too  late.  At  the  same  time 
Jackets  was  over  the  plate. 

“Thank  goodness,  it  doesn’t  matter  now  what  I  do,”  mur¬ 
mured  Hal  as  he  stepped  into  place. 

He  waited,  and  a  strike  was  called  against  him. 

A  second  strike  was  proclaimed. 

At  the  third  Spofford  offered  viciously.  He  just  tinged 
the  leather — and  fanned  out. 

“Side  out!  Game  called  !”  announced  Gilson. 

It  made  little  difference.  Woodstock  and  Rutherford  had 
won  by  a  score  of  six  to  five. 

Players  scudded  for  the  dressing  quarters.  Those  on  the 
crowded  grand  stand  preferred  to  remain  where  they  were. 
As  many  as  could  crossed  from  the  bleachers  and  took 
refuge  on  the  stand. 

And  it  poured  as  it  can  pour  in  an  August  thunder¬ 
storm. 

The  lightning  was  vivid  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  that 
passed,  but  the  rain  continued  to  come  down  in  torrents. 


Rut  at  last  that,  too,  passed,  leaving  the  ball  field  sodden 
and  covert'd  with  little  pools. 

Tod  was  raging  at  Alton.  He  felt  that,  he  had  been  trick¬ 
ed  into  taking  such  a  nine  in  partnership. 

<#Pshaw !”  muttered  Gus.  “This  ain’t  a  league  game.” 

What  bothered  Tod,  though  he  would  not  have  admitted 
it  even  to  his  chum,  was  the  feeling  that  the  game  had 
proved  conclusively  that  Bradford  had  not  yet  passed  Wood- 
stock  in  the  race  for  excellence. 

Of  late  Tod  had  felt  sure  of  winning  the  league  pen¬ 
nant.  To-day’s  game  had  caused  his  previous  certainty  to 
waver. 

“I’d  give  a  couple  of  years  off  my  life  to  get  that  pen¬ 
nant,”  he  groaned  to  himself.  “What  excuse  has  our  club 
for  existence,  if  we  must  always  rate  second  best  to  Wood- 
stock?  Still,  if  we  do  lose  in  baseball,  there’s  football  an}r- 
way.  I’ll  have  the  best  men  at  that  by  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  But  it  would  be  great  if  we  could  carry  both  base  and 
football.  Then  Woodstock  would  have  no  chance  to  crow !” 

Of  course,  the  happiest  human  being  on  the  grand  stand 
was  Farmer  Simpson.  The  benefit  had  been  a  success,  and 
his  home  was  safe. 

Manley  had  sent  word  to  the  farmer  that  he  might  have 
the  money  before  the  game  began,  but  Simpson  had  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  not  touch  the  funds  until  the  end  of 
the  game. 

Manley  was  all  but  dressed  when  Jack  Hollister,  white  as 
a  ghost,  burst  headlong  into  the  locker-room. 

Hollister  had  been  in  charge  at  the  ticket  office. 

“Frank,”  he  broke  out,  gaspingly,  “when  the  storm  be- 


“What  on  earth  has  scared  you  so?”  demanded  Frank, 
sharply. 

“The  leak  in  the  roof  over  the  ticket  office,”  explained 
Hollister,  almost  incoherently.  “The  water  began  to  drip 
down  the  back  of  my  neck.  I  had  the  piece  of  canvas  that  I 
throw  over  the  leak.  I  stepped  outside  to  throw  the  canvas 
in  place.  I  wasn’t  outside  more  than  thirty  seconds.  When 
I  stepped  inside  again - ” 

“Well  ?” 

“Frank,  the  money  was  gone !” 

“Simpson’s  benefit  fund  ?”  cried  Manley,  hoarsely. 

“Every  cent  of  it — a  little,  more  than  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  !” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  THEFT  OF  A  HOME. 

“And  you  didn't  make  a  dash  for  the  thief?”  gasped 
Manley. 

Hollister  looked  hurt. 

“Of  course  I  did.  Sprang  outside  into  the  street.  Didn’t 
wait  to  open  a  door,  but  bolted  through  the  ticket  window.” 

“Well  ?” 

“Frank,  there  wasn't  a  soul  in  sight.  There  hadn't  been 
time  enough  for  the  thief  to  bolt  out  of  sight  along  the 
street  in  either  direction.” 


“Then  what  did  you  do?"  asked  Manley,  finishing  his 
dressing  with  a  rush. 

“For  a  few  seconds  1  guess  1  was  too  dazed  to  do  any¬ 
thing,”  confessed  Hollister.  “Then  I  guess  I  did  the  most 
sensible  thing.  1  called  two  of  the  fellows  and  left  them  on 
guard  at  the  gate.  Then  I  raced  over  here  to  you.” 

“Does  the  crowd  know  what  happened  ?” 

“No.” 

“Have  any  of  them  left?” 

“They  can’t.  The  fellows  on  the  gate  will  stop  them. 
There’s  a  policeman  there  with  our  fellows." 

“I  guess  you’ve  done  the  inost  sensible  thing,  then,'’  com¬ 
mented  Manley.  “How  wa5  the  money  stowed  ?” 

“In  my  leather  satchel.” 

“Locked  ?” 

“No.” 

“Come  on,  then !  We’ll  see  what  can  be  done.  Fellows, 
you  want  to  follow  as  soon  as  you're  dressed.  Just  hang 
around  and  notice  things.  Don’t  say  a  word  about  the  loss 
unless  I  do.” 

Manley  was  out  of  dressing  quarters  and  across  in  front 
of  the  stand  at  a  gallop. 

He  looked  for  an  instant  at  the  gate  and  added  to  the 
policeman’s  instructions : 

“Don’t  let  anybody  leave  just  yet.  There's  got  to  be  a 
big  search  made.” 

Then  Frank  raced  back  and  ascended  to  the  stand. 

Farmer  Simpson,  still  blissfully  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened,  waved  his  hand  in  ecstasy. 

But  Frank  even  forgot  to  return  the  salutation. 

Kitty  Dunstan  was  close  by.  She  held  out  the  roses,  but 
recoiled  in  dismay  when  she  saw  bow  white  Frank’s  face 
was. 

Chief  Griscomb  was  near  bv. 

“Stand  by  me,”  whispered  Frank.  “The  funds  have 
been  stolen'.  It  is  probable  that  the  thief  and  the  booty  are 
on  this  stand.  We’ve  got  to  get  hold  of  both  if  possible.” 

The  rain  was  about  stopping;  the  sun  was  already  shining 
warmly,  and  the  crowd  began  to  press  toward  the  exit. 

But  Frank  Manley  was  in  their  way.  He  raised  one  hand, 
while  he  shouted : 

“My  friends,  we  have  a  very  unusual  reason  for  the  re¬ 
quest  that  T  am  going  to  make.  There  are  many  on  this 
stand  who  did  not  buv  tickets  for  it.  I  am  groins  to  ask 
those  who  have  seat  checks  to  pass  out  by  me,  showing  their 
checks.  Those  who  have  no  seat  cheeks  will  please  wait 
until  the  last.  As  I  have  said,  there  is  a  reason  for  making 
this  request.” 

Then  the  crowd  began  to  file  out.  Chief  Griscomb  and 
Manley  inspected  every  seat  check  and  also  every  face  that 
went  by  them. 

“Must  1  leave  now.-'  whispered  Kitty  as  she  gained  our 
hero’s  side. 

“Yes,  please  ”  for  if  there  was  to  be  trouble,  he  did  not 
want  Kitty  in  the  thick  of  it. 

No  one  of  those  who  showed  seat  checks  excited  any  sus¬ 
picion  in  the  minds  of  either  Manley  or  the  chief.  The) 
were  all  allowed  to  pass  without  challenge. 
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By  the  time  these  had  passed  there  were  some  hundred 
and  fifty  people  left  on  the  grand  stand. 

These  were  mostly  men  and  boys,  but  there  were  a  half  a 
dozen  women  in  the  gathering. 

Over  the  stand  members  of  the  Woodstock  club  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  There  was  also  a  sprinkling  of  members  of  the 
other  three  clubs. 

With  so  many  trained  athletes  at  hand,  Chief  Griscomb 
could  have  controlled  even  a  riot. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  shouted  Manley,  “1  am  obliged 
to  inform  you  that  the  proceeds  of  this  game  have  been 
stolen/’ 

“What's  that?”  shouted  Farmer  Simpson  hoarsely. 

But  Hal  had  moved  to  the  old  man’s  side,  and  now  was 
engaged  in  explaining  things  as  best  he  could. 

“There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  some  person  now 
on  this  stand  has  the  money,”  went  on  Manley,  in. a  clear, 
resolute  voice.  “Now,  we  have  no  legal  right  to  search  any¬ 
one  here.  But  all  of  you,  probably  with  the  exception  of 
one  person,  are  honest.  Will  those  who  are  honest  aid  us 
all  they  can  by  voluntarily  showing  us  that  they  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  have  the  money  about  them  ?  If  you  will  pass  by  one 
at  a  time,  and  permit  the  chief  of  police  to  make  sure  that 
you  have  not  the  money  about  you,  then  you  will  aid  greatly 
in  making  the  search  for  the  money  a  simpler  one.” 

“Here’s  my  bag,”  cried  Hollister,  suddenly,  and  holding 
up  the  affair.  “That  proves  that  the  money  was  brought 
on  the  stand.” 

“Step  right  along,  please — one  at  a  time,”  requested 
Manley,  and  so  the  throng  started. 

Meanwhile  the  young  athletes  had  posted  themselves 
where  they  could  watch  for  suspicious  appearances. 

Most  of  the  people  who  passed  the  chief  readily  aided 
him  to  make  sure  of  their  innocence. 

A  few  reddened,  and  half  balked,  but  weakened  when  re¬ 
garded  with  suspicion. 

Thus  the  crowd  dwindled  to  half  a  dozen  people — three 
men,  a  woman  and  two  boys.  , 

One  of  them,  according  to  Manley’s  strong  notion,  must 
have  the  missing  money. 

One  of  the  men  turned  his  pockets  inside  out,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  passing  of  the  chief’s  hands  up  and  down 
over  his  clothing. 

Then  the  woman  came  next  in  line. 

“I  haven’t  got  your  money,”  she  announced,  with  some 
asperity.  “I  am  a  woman,  so  you  can’t  search  me — but  I 
haven’t  got  it  anyway.” 

Frank  had  been  surveying  her  covertly  for  some  mo¬ 
ments. 

“You  can  aid  us  a  little,  madam,”  he  insisted,  politely. 

“Can’t  aid  you  at  all,”  snapped  the  woman.  “It’s  non¬ 
sense  anvwav.  How  would  I  get  your  money?  Where 
could  I  place  it  anyway?  Let  me  pass.” 

But  at  a  sign  from  our  hero  Chief  Griscomb  barred  her 
passage. 

“You  might  open  up  that  umbrella,”  hinted  Manley, 
r/,,T.tmg  to  the  bulky  cotton  affair  that  she  clutched  with 

one  hand. 


“Won't  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  snapped  the  woman,  de¬ 
fiantly.  “Flow  could  I  put  money  in  that?  It’s  all  non¬ 
sense,  I  tell  you.” 

“But  I  would  like  to  see  the  inside  of  the  umbrella,”  in¬ 
sisted  Manley. 

“You  can’t !” 

“Really  I  must!” 

“Can’t !”  ' 

“Chief !” 

“Yes,  Manley !” 

“I  suppose  you  can  arrest  this  woman.” 

“No,  you  can’t !”  shrilled  the  woman  angrily.  “I  haven’t 
done  nothing  and  you  can’t  bother  me.  I’d  like  to  see  you 
try  it.  I’d  make  it  warm  for  somebody.” 

“Madam,”  retorted  Frank,  sternly,  “we  simply  must  see 
the  inside  of  that  umbrella.” 

“You  shan’t !” 

But  Frank  had  resolved  upon  a  hold  course. 

With  one  hand  in  a  trousers’  poeket  he  had  opened  a 
knife. 

Now  suddenly  he  bent  forward,  thrust  the  point  of  the 
blade  into  the  cotton  fabric  and  acted  before  anyone  else 
had  divined  his  intention. 

Swish !  The  covering  of  the  umbrella  was  ripped  open 
for  almost  its  entire  length. 

Chug !  A  thick  wad  of  bank-notes,  secured  by  stout  rub¬ 
ber  bands,  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  stand. 

“The  paper  money.  That’s  my  same  roll!”  cried  Jack 
Hollister,  pouncing  upon  the  notes.  “The  silver  ain’t  there, 
but  there  was  only  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  that.” 

The  woman  uttered  a  shriek  of  rage. 

Turning  like  a  flash,  she  tried  to  claw  Manley’s  nearer 
cheek  to  ribbons  of  flesh. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time  Frank  parried  her  arm,  while 
Jack,  picking  up  the  money,  gripped  it  tightly  as  he  re¬ 
treated. 

“I  don’t  know  nothing  about  that  money !”  shrieked  the 
woman. 

“You  don’t?”  Prank  inquired,  ironically. 

“Nothing !” 

“How  could  it  have  got  in  your  umbrella,  then  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“It  looks  awkward  for  you,  madam.” 

“No,  it  don’t!” 

“I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  explain  this  strange  thing 
in  court.” 

“You  can’t  arrest  me,”  flared  the  woman.  “I  don’t  know 
how  that  money  came  to  be  where  it  was.  I  suppose  some¬ 
one  dropped  it  in  there,  expecting  to  find  a  way  to  get  it  out 
again  once  he  and  I  got  outside.’’ 

“We  can’t  prove  that  this  woman  knew  that  she  had  the 
money,”  interposed  the  chief. 

“Then  it  will  do  no  good  to  arrest  her?”  asked  Manley. 

“The  court  would  discharge  her  if  she  sticks  to  her 
story.” 

“Then  let  her  go,”  said  Frank  promptly. 

With  a  gasp  of  relief,  and  dropping  the  useless  um¬ 
brella,  the  woman  fled. 
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“That  was  quickly  settled,”  sighed  Chief  Griseomb. 
“Manley,  you’re  quick  at  thinking.  The  thief  would  have 
got  away  before  I  had  thought  of  a  plan  like  yours.  You 
ought  to  be  in  the  police  business,  you’re  so  handy  at  it.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  that  Frank  isn't  handy  at?”  de¬ 
manded  loyal  Hal  Spofford. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  do,”  laughed  the  chief. 

But  Frank  was  over  at  Simpson’s  side,  talking  earnestly 
with  the  farmer. 

“You’ve  had  a  narrow  squeak,  sir,”  Frank  was  saying. 
“I  hope  you  will  take  your  money,  now,  before  anything 
else  can  happen  to  it.  And  I  hope  you  don’t  intend  to  try  to 
keep  it  in  your  house  over  night.” 

“Not  on  your  life,  young  man,”  declared  the  farmer,  with 
great  emphasis.  “You  see,  I  sell  the  hotel  people  a  good 
many  vegetables.  The  hotel  man  told  me  I  could  put  the 
money  in  his  safe  over  night.  Then,  besides  the  strong 
doors  of  the  safe,  there’ll  be  a  night  clerk  with  his  eye  on 
that  safe  all  night  long.” 

“Then  I  guess  you’re  safe,”  smiled  Manley.  “But  I’m 
going  to  have  two  of  the  fellows  walk  down  to  the  hotel 
with  you  to  make  sure  that  nothing  happens.” 

“Manley,”  went  on  Farmer  Simpson,  brokenly,  “I  haven’t 
thanked  you  for  this  great,  wonderful  lift  that  has  saved 
my  home.” 

“Don’t  try,”  smiled  Frank.  “Use  up  all  your  thankful¬ 
ness  over  the  fact  that  we  nipped  in  the  bud  this  theft  of  a 
home  that  was  attempted  here.” 

“I’d  give  a  goodish  bit  to  know’  how  that  woman  stole  the 
money,”  pondered  Mr.  Simpson. 

“I  don’t  believe  she  did  steal  it,”  rejoined  Frank.  “A 
male  companion  probably  stole  it.  Then,  when  he  saw  there 
was  to  be  a  search,  he  slipped  it  inside  her  umbrella,  in  the 
hope  that  a  woman  wouldn’t  be  searched.” 

“Boys,  I’ve  got  to  shake  hands  with  you  all,  anyway,” 
declared  Mr.  Simpson  with  feeling. 

Frank  shook  his  hand  first  of  all.  Then,  after  asking 
two  of  the  fellows  to  see  Mr.  Simpson  as  far  as  the  hotel, 
our  hero  slipped  down  from  the  stand* and  out  of  the 
grounds  altogether. 

As  he  had  felt  certain  of  doing,  our  hero  saw  Kitty  Dun- 
stan  standing  under  the  shadow  of  the  fence  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  gate. 

As  Frank,  lifting  his  cap,  stepped  swiftly  to  her  side, 
she  held  out  the  roses  to  him. 

“It’s  time  for  you  to  relieve  me  of  these,”  she  smiled. 

Frank  took  them  with  a  graceful  smile  that  was  strongly 
admixed  with  tenderness. 

“The  money  was  found  ?”  asked  Kitty. 

“How  do  you  know?” 


as  he  took  Kitty  by  one  arm  and  turned  her.  After  that 
they  walked  down  the  street  side  by  side. 

“You  are  tired?”  she  said,  with  quick  intuition. 

“A  trifle.” 

“You  are  very  tired,”  she  corrected. 

“Well,  perhaps  I  am,  Kit.” 

“It  wasn’t  as  hard  a  game  as  usual.”  % 

“It  isn’t  that  kind  of  tired,  Kit.” 

“What  kind,  then  ?” 

“Well,  I  guess  it  is  the  sort  of  fatigue  that  comes  from  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  and  anxiety.  You  see,  the  ball 
season  isn’t  quite  over,  and  it  isn’t  a  sure  thing  that  we  will 
win  the  pennant.  We  shall  stand  in  either  first  or  second 
place.  Now,  second  place  wouldn’t  suit  us  any  better  than 
seventh.  It  must  be  first  place  or  nothing.” 

“But  surely  you  are  stronger  than  Bradford  ?” 

“That*s  just  the  point.  Kit.  Bradford  has  made  tre¬ 
mendous  strides.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  season  can  we 
know  whether  we  have  proved  our  superiority.” 

“I  wish  I  were  as  certain  of  everything,  Frank,  as  I  am 
that  Woodstock  will  own  the  pennant.” 

“I  am  afraid,  Kit,  that  your  prophetic  spirit  is  founded 
on  purely  personal  grounds.” 

“Well,  then,  it  is,”  admitted  Miss*  Dunstan,  readily.  “I 
believe  that  my  knight  has  the  make-up  that  never  endures 
defeat.  1  believe  you  will  win,  Frank,  because  it  is  your 
nature — your  gift — to  conquer  where  others  doubt.” 

“You  are  a  great  spur  to  a  fellow,  Kit !” 

“I  want  to  be — to  one  particular  fellow !” 

She  looked  at  him  with  e}Tes  so  luminously  soft  that 
Frank  could  think  of  nothing  to  say  except  : 

“If  I  am  to  take  these  roses  home,  Kit,  and  value  them  at 
their  most,  it  must  be  because  you  have  taken  one  of  them 
to  wear  in  your  hair.” 

After  that  their  talk  became  so  purely  personal  that  it 
does  not  concern  the  reader. 

the  End. 


“FRANK  MANLEY’S  SUMMER  MEET;  OR,  'TRY¬ 
ING  OUT’  THE  BRADFORDS,”  is  the  title  of  “Physical 
Director’s”  latest  great  story.  It  will  be  published  com¬ 
plete.  in  No.  30  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,  out  next 
w  cck.  Phis  is  a  rattling  narrative  of  summer  sports,  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  most  fascinating  phases.  All  the  strong 
points  of  both  Woodstock  and  Bradford  are  brought  out  in 
a  story  that  is  bound  to  thrill  the  reader. 


“Well,  if  it  hadn’t  been,  you  wouldn’t  have  been  out  here 
so  soon.  And  it,  was  a  woman  who  had  it,  for  there  was  a 
hard-faced  looking  woman  who  came  out  hurriedly.  She 
looked  so  angry  and  ashamed  that  some  folks  in  the  crowd 
hooted.  Then  she  began  to  tremble,  lifted  her  skirts  and 
ran  away  as  fast  as  she  could  go.” 

“It’s  all  right,  and  the  theft,  of  a  home  was  balked.  Our 
benefit  performance  wasn’t  spoiled,”  said  Frank,  simply, 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  "  Physical  Director  ” 


No.  29. 


I  wonder  just  how  many  of  you  paid  serious  heed  to  the 
new  drill  for  deep-breathing  that  is  explained  in  one  of  the 
chapters  of  “Frank  Manley’s  Longest  Swim,”  in  No.  27. 

1  hope  a  great  many  of  you  have  been  practicing  steadily 
at  that  drill  ever  since  you  read  of  it. 

It  is  a  form  of  exercise  that  almost-  all  of  you  need. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  measurements  that  are  sent  me  for 
an  opinion  I  detect  that  my  correspondents  stand  greatly 
in  need  of  more  chest  expansion. 

One  might  as  well  try  to  be  an  athlete  without  muscle  as 
without  good  chest  expansion. 

Now  the  drill  that  I  explained  is  a.  wonder-worker  in  the 
way  of  speedily  giving  greater  lung  capacity. 

It  is  admirably  adapted  to  pushing  out  the  rib  cage  and 
to  expanding  and  hardening  the  chest  muscles  so  that  a  per¬ 
manent  expansion  is  produced. 

Most  of  you  probably  remember  just  how  this  deep 
breathing  is  done. 

Stand  erect,  with  your  hands  on  your  hips.  Close  your 
mouth  and  breathe  in  deeply  through  the  nostrils. 

Get  in  all  the  air  you  can  through  your  nostrils,  and 
don’t  be  satisfied  that  you  have  done  your  best  until  you  try 
to  breathe  in  still  a  little  more  air  and  have  found  that  you 
can’t. 

Once  the  air  is  in  your  lungs  stop  breathing  and  keep  the 
air  there  as  long  as  you  can  with  comfort. 

Then  open  your  mouth  and  force  all  the  air  out  quickly. 
As  soon  as  you  have  done  this,  close  your  mouth  and  begin 
to  breathe  in  again  through  the  nostrils.  Then  the  whole 
process  is  gone  over  again. 

Now  this  drill  should  be  gone  through  with  four  times  a 
day — once  in  the  morning  on  rising,  once  at  noon,  once  just 
before  supper,  and  for  the  last  time  just  before  you  retire 
for  the  night. 

You  should  take  thirty  such  deep  breaths  at  each  drill. 

Not  all  of  you  will  be  able  to  take  the  full  number  of 
thirty  at  first.  Therefore,  take  as  many  as  you  can,  and 
increase  the  number  a  little  each  week  until  you  are  able  to 
take  the  full  thirty^  deep  breaths  in  this  manner,  and  four 
times  dailv. 

w 

If  vou  keep  this  up  faithfully  you  will  be  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  results.  On  the  day  that  you  begin  use  the 
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tape  and  discover  what  your  measurement  is  of  the  chest  ex¬ 
panded.  Then,  after  that,  measure  the  expanded  chest  at 
least  once  a  week  as  long  as  you  keep  up  the  exercise. 

I  have  been  noting  the  results  of  this  exercise  upon  a 
squad  of  young  Americans. 

All  of  the  boys  under  my  observation  were  boys  who 
needed  more  chest  expansion. 

Now  they  had  some  difficulties  that  I  am  going  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  you. 

Some  of  the  youngsters  found  that  the  exercise  set  them 
to  coughing.  This  was  because  when  they  started  in  to 
expand  the  chest  properly  they  opened  up  some  folds  of 
lung  walls  that  had  never  before  been  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  result  was  that,  at  first,  the  inrush  of  fresh  air  irri¬ 
tated  these  delicate  lung  surfaces.  But,  after  a  few  days, 
all  tendency  to  cough  disappeared.  The  lungs  had  become 
used,  as  they  should  be,  to  contact  with  lots  of  pure  air. 

Others  of  the  boys  complained  that  the  new  breathing 
drill  caused  their  chest  muscles  to  ache  and  pain. 

This  is  explained  very  easily.  The  victims  had  never 
gone  in  before  for  deep  breathing.  Hence,  when  the  work 
was  at  last  taken  up,  many  flabby  chest  muscles  were  strain¬ 
ed,  just  as  muscles  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  strained 
at  first  by  new  and  unwonted  exercise. 

But  in  each  case,  after  a  little  while,  these  muscles  ceased 
to  pain.  The  muscles,  through  regular  exercise,  were  be¬ 
coming  accustomed  and  toughened  to  the  work. 

Two  of  the  youngsters  complained  that,  on  first  rising, 
they  were  not  able  to  take  as  many  deep  breaths  as  they 
could  later  on,  after  having  had  considerable  general  exer¬ 
cise.  These  two  declared  that  the  first  deep  breathing  work 
of  the  morning  made  their  heads  swim. 

They  were,  beyond  doubt,  victims  of  nerve  weakness  and 
needed  the  drill  more  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  squad. 

So  these  two  I  advised  to  practice  very  persistently  at 
the  breathing  drill  and  to  keep  on  until  all  tendency  to 
dizziness  disappeared  from  the  morning  drill. 

Now  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  every  youngster  in  the  squad 
soon  showed  encouraging  increase  in  chest  expansion. 

In  one  of  the  boys,  in  especial,  I  was  interested  for  the 
reason  that  he  needed  chest  expansion  more  than  did  any 
of  his  companions.  The  tape  showed  that  in  just  three 
weeks,  with  persistent  practice  in  this  deep  breathing  work, 
his  chest  expansion  had  grown  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

He  is  going  to  keep  right  on  with  the  drill  indefinitely. 

I  am  confident  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  will  show 
a  gain  of  at  least  three  inches  in  expansion.  He  will  then 
have  a  truly  magnificent  chest  development. 

If  you  have  never  heretofore  given  great  heed  to  chest 
development,  take  my  word  for  it  that  you  have  made  a 
huge  mistake.  Your  health  and  strength  will  grow  in  direct 
proportion  as  your  lung  capacity  increases. 

All  severe  muscular  exertion  depends  upon  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  wind.  The  greater  lung  space  you  have,  the  more 
you  can  accomplish. 
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NOTICE.— Writ©  letters  for  this  page  <m  orvly  or\©  side  of  the  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  paper  containing  mail 
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is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  “  Physical  Director,"  No.  24  Union  Sqviexr©,  New  York. 


New  York,  May  27,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  one  of  your  very  interesting  and 
instructive  articles  on  how  to  be  healthy  and 
strong,  and  your  answers  to  inquiries  of  other 
boys,  I  beg  to  submit  my  inquiry  if  there  is 
such  an  exercise  as  would  Increase  the  height 
of  a  boy  16  years  old,  but  only  4  feet  11  inches, 
my  father  being  a  tall  and  well-built  man. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  infor¬ 
mation,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Prank  Cosgrove. 

26  Beaver  St. 

You  should  go  in  for  all-around  exercise. 
Running  and  swimming  will  benefit  you.  So 
will  horizontal  bar  and  trapeze  work.  Sys¬ 
tematic  exercise  will  make  a  short  boy  of  your 
age  shoot  up  wonderfully  in  a  few  months  if 
there  is  any  “grow”  in  him.  Just  try  it  and 
see.  Write  me  by-and-by  and  let  me  know 
how  you  have  come  out. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  26,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Directory 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  The  Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly,  and  I  take  a  great  interest  in 
the  pitching  of  Frank  Manley.  I  am  a  learner, 
and  can  get  the  curves,  but  not  a  speedy  ball. 
I  therefore  ask  you  how  to  get  speed  behind 
a  ball. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  B.  Pairstein. 

316  S.  Sixth  St. 

Only  Incessant  practice  will  enable  you  to  get 
that  speed.  Quick,  light  work  with  bells  and 
clubs  will  also  help. 

Escanaba,  Mich.,  May  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  the  copies  of  The  Young 
Athlete's  Weekly  so  far.  Frank  Manley  is  a 
slick  athlete,  and  so  is  Hal  Spofferd.  Jack 
Winston  is  a  dandy,  and  I  hope  he  will  soon 
be  as  good  an  athlete  as  Frank  and  the  rest 
of  them.  Miss  Kitty  Dunstan  is  just  the  one 
for  Frank.  I  send  you  my  measurements  and 
also  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I  am 
15  years  and  9  months  old,  height  5  feet  5 
inches,  weight  105  pounds,  chest  normal  29 
inches,  chest  expanded  32  inches,  waist  2714 
Inches,  calf  12%  inches,  thigh  18  Inches,  ankle  10 
inches,  biceps  10  Inches,  wrist  6%  inches,  neck 
12  Inches,  length  of  arms  30%.  across  shouldera 
15  inches.  11)  What  will  stop  me  from  talking 
In  my  sleep?  (2)  What  will  stop  a  pain  around 
my  heart  and  side  when  1  throw  a  ball  swift? 

Yours  truly, 

A  Swedish  Athlete,  O.  E.  E. 

You  are  some  seventeen  pounds  under  weight, 
and  you  are  therefore  somewhat  under  in 
measurements,  except  at  your  waist,  which  is 
a  shade  too  large.  (1)  I  cannot  say.  as  I  do 
not  know'  the  cause.  (2)  It  is  difficult  to  ad¬ 
vise.  Probably  your  trouble  is  due  to  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  chest  muscles.  If  so,  general  gym¬ 
nastics,  including  work  on  the  horizontal  bar, 
will  help  you. 


Seneca,  S.  C. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  13  years  old  and  weigh  75  pounds.  (1) 
Would  It  be  advisable  to  try  and  Increase  my 
weight:  if  so,  (2)  what  would  be  the  best  course 
to  follow?  With  luck  to  you  and  Frank  Man- 
ley,  I  am,  Yours  truly, 

H.  M  Bryan. 

I  am  aorry  that  1  cannot  answer  you,  as  you 
<o  not  state  your  height. 


N 

Newark,  N.  J.,  May  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  on 
physical  training,  and  will  be  much  obliged  for 
the  answers  you  advance.  I  am  18  years  old, 
weight  135  pounds,  5  feet  3  inches  tall.  My 
wind,  thanks  to  your  instructions,  is  improv¬ 
ing  greatly.  (1)  What  exercise  could  I  take  at 
home  to  get  rid  of  round  shoulders?  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  walking  and  bicycle  riding  to  do, 
and  at  times  when  walking  upstairs  I  have  a 
weakness  in  my  knees  which  I  am  at  loss  to 
account  for.  I  take  two  cold  water  baths  daily, 
one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  at  night.  Do 
you  think  that  is  too  much,  not  being  able  to 
take  a  warm  one?  (2)  What  would  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  to  get  taller, 
or  would  you  think  it  better  that  I  reduce  my 
weight?  I  remain  a  reader, 

John  Mazy. 

-  j 

Use  the  horizontal  bar  and  trapeze  and  learn 

to  stand  erect.  The  bicycle  work  makes  you 

round-shouldered.  Running  or  swimming  will 

strengthen  your  knees.  I  would  take  a  cold 

bath  in  the  morning,  but  not  at  night.  Get  a 

little  hot  water  and  take  a  warm  sponge  at 

night  just  before  retiring.  (2)  Go  in  for  all- 

around  exercise;  work  on  the  bar  and  trapeze 

and  running  ought  to  help  make  you  taller.  As 

you  are  twenty-five  pounds  or  so  over  weight 


I  would  certainly  exercise 
flesh  off. 

some 

of  that 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Seneca, 

S.  C.  , 

I  have  been  reading  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly  for  about  seven  weeks,  and  I  would 
like  you  to  give  me  some  advice  on  physical 
training.  My  measurements  are:  Height  in 
stocking  feet  5  feet  4%  inches,  weight  109  pounds, 
chest  normal  31%  inches,  expanded  34  Inches, 
contracted  29  inches,  neck  13  inches,  around 
arm  above  elbow  9%  inches,  below  elbow  9 
inches,  wrist  6%  inches,  calves  12%  inches,  an¬ 
kles  8%  inches,  above  knee  12%  inches,  thighs 
1S%  inches,  shoulders  normal  17%  inches,  con¬ 
tracted  15  inches,  waist  28  inches,  hips  31% 
inches,  and  I  am  15  years  and  5  months  of  age. 
How  are  my  measurements,  and  please  tell 
me  their  defects  and  the  good  points,  if  any. 
This  week  I  put  up  a  trapeze  and  rings,  and 
also  a  horizontal  bar.  Are  those  all  right?  I 
have  not  money  enough  to  buy  dumbbells  or  In¬ 
dian  clubs;  can  you  tell  me  any  good  substi¬ 
tute?  I  like  outdoor  life,  but  as  there  is  not 
any  gymnasium  here  I  have  to  make  something 
that  will  do.  Thanking  you  in  advance  and 
wishing  good  luck  to  The  Young  Athlete's 
Weekly  and  Prank  Manley,  I  am. 

Yours  for  sport, 

Edward  Stribling. 

Your  measurements  are  somewhat  slim,  but 
in  good  proportion.  Exercise  wMll  bring  them 
up  to  the  mark.  Your  present  exercises  are 
all  right.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  exact  substitutes 
for  clubs  and  bells.  Running,  swimming, 
wrestling,  boxing  and  tramping  are  splendid  ex¬ 
ercises  that  do  not  cost  anything  or  call  for 
apparatus. 


New  York,  May  28.  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  seen  your  few  lines  Mating  that  you 
answer  questions  along  the  athletic  line*  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
tnyself.  I  am  14  years  5  months  of  age.  weigh 
HO  pounds,  height  5  feet  1%  Inches,  chest  nor¬ 
mal  31%  inches,  expanded  33%  Inches,  neck  13 
Inches,  waist  30  Inches,  hip  29  Inches,  thigh 
20%  inches  and  caif  13  Inches,  ill  How  am  1 
developed?  (2)  At  times  I  will  get  a  severe 


pain  above  the  heart  and  left  aide  while  alt- 
ting.  What  can  I  do  for  this?  Hoping  to 
6ec  an  answer  soou,  I  remain, 

An  Ardent  Admirer. 

i 

(1)  You  are  of  the  “short  and  stocky”  order. 
(2)  Probably  this  is  caused  by  weak  chest  mus¬ 
cles,  which  become  cramped  when  sitting  too 
long.  Rise  and  exercise  with  bendings  and 
using  clubs  and  bells.  The  horizontal  bar 
would  also  be  of  service  to  you. 


Roxbury,  Mass.,  May  23,  1005. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  The  boys  around  my  house  think  your 
weekly  is  great.  We  have  made  up  a  club,  and 
call  it  the  Roxbury  Junior  Athletic  Club,  (f) 
How  much  would  a  punching  bag  cost?  (2) 
What  kind  of  apparatus  could  we  make  our¬ 
selves?  (3)  How  much  would  a  mat  cost? 

Yours  truly, 

T.  P.  C.  D. 

(1)  From  five  dollars  up.  (2)  Horizontal  bar, 
trapeze  and  flying  rings.  A  ladder  for  climb¬ 
ing,  and  a  knotted  rope  for  overhand  work.  (3) 
A  good  mat  costs  from  sixty  to  eighty  cents 
a  square  foot.  You  can  make  a  mat  if  you 
get  some  old  mattresses.  Cover  them  with  a 
single  large  piece  of  canvas. 


Escanaba,  Mich.,  May  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly 
I  take  pleasure  in  writing  to  you.  I  think 
Frank  is  the  best  athlete  in  the  whole  club. 
Tod  Owen  is  the  meanest  cur  in  either  Brad¬ 
ford  or  Woodstock;  I  would  just  like  to  know 
what  Tod’s  father  would  do  to  him  if  he  knew 
that  Tod  did  all  the  tricks  on  Frank;  I  am 
sure  he  would  kick  him  out  of  the  house.  But 
I  hope  Tod  will  soon  be  a  friend  of  Frank's. 
I  send  you  my  measurements  and  also  wish  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions,  which  I  wish  you 
would  answer.  I  am  16  years  and  10  months 
old,  height  5  feet  %  inch,  weight  93  pounds, 
chest  normal  27%  inches,  chest  expanded  29% 
inches,  waist  26%  inches,  calf  12  inches,  thigh 
16  inches,  ankle  9  inches,  biceps  9  inches,  wrist 
6  Inches,  neck  11%  inches,  length  of  arm  25% 
inches,  across  shoulders  13  inches.  (1)  What 
causes  my  leaning  against  everything  -when  I 
go  to  stand  still  for  awhile.  (2)  What  makes 
me  so  hungry  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten  a  good 
meal?  Yours  truly, 

G.  E.  Anderson. 

The  Future  Athlete. 

Waist  too  large;  get  another  inch  chest  ex¬ 
pansion.  (1)  Probably  due  to  muscular  weak¬ 
ness.  (2)  Because  you  do  not  chew  your  food 
to  a  pulp  and  it  does  not  nourish  you. 


May  20,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Four  or  Jive  years  ago  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  a  publication  called  Snaps,  and  was 
very  sorry  when  it  went  out  of  print.  Since 
then  I  have  not  had  much  to  read,  until  not 
long  since  I  dropped  into  our  newsdealer’s 
and  casually  looked  over  the  rack  of  five  cent 
publications.  The  Youpg  Athlete's  Weekly 
caught  my  eye,  and  since  then  I  have  been 
reading  it.  Hoping  that  I  do  not  take  up  too 
much  space,  I  will  close  with  one  question. 
When  I  run  sometimes  there  is  a  pain  in  the 
back  of  my  ankles;  could  you  tell  me  how  to 
stop  it?  With  three  cheers  for  Frank  Manley 
and  a  hiss  for  Tod  Owen,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

“Tommy  Bounce.” 

Your  trouble  is  due  to  muscular  weakness  at 
tiie  ankles.  Keep  on  running  until  you  over¬ 
come  this.  Rowing  and  swimming  will  help 


San  Francisco,  April  30,  IMS. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  my  measurements.  I  am  a  subscriber 
to  your  weekly  and  like  It  first-rate  M>  meas¬ 
urements  are:  Age  16  years  10  months,  height 
6  feet  7  inches,  weight  140.  chest  expanded  Jt  %, 
chest  normal  S3,  ehes#  contracted  31%.  neck  14, 
waist  30,  left  wrist  7%.  right  wrist  ?V  foreatm 
lOV  biceps  11%.  left  forearm  11%  biceps  US. 
calves  15,  thighs  19%.,  ankles  SS  left,  and  * 
right  tl)  What  are  my  measurements  *  t?l 
What  are  nir  defects*  <3>  How  can  l  rvr-..-J» 
them  ?  (4)  Do  tny  leg*  measure  as  they  enght 
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tw  in  comparison  with  my  arms?  to)  What  is 
'  muscle-bound'*  ?  How  does  it  act,  and  from 
what  does  it  come?  Thanking  you  in  advance, 

I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Abe  Addegg,  Aihlete. 

Tour  weight  is  a  little  over;  your  waist  is 
a  trifle  large,  and  your  thighs  below  normal. 
Work  for  another  inch  and  a  half  of  chest  de¬ 
velopment.  General  exercise  will  do  what  you 
want;  for  the  chest,  running,  deep  breathing 
and  some  work  on  the  bars.  Muscle-bound  is 
a  condition  in  which  the  muscles  become  en¬ 
larged  and  stiff*  This  condition  is  caused  by 
excessive  muscular  work  of  the  heavy  kind. 
Athletes  who  handle  heavy  weights  become  mus¬ 
cle-bound  In  time.  Do  not  attempt  too  much 
heavy  work,  but  keep  mainly  to  the  light, 
speedy  work. 


Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  May  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  fyw 
questions.  I  am  a  member  of  a  baseball  club, 
of  which  I  am  captain,  and  a*s  we  have  no 
uniforms  a  plan  has  been  suggested  for  getting 
them.  We  are  all  working  boys,  ranging  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  17  years,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  quite  proper  to  take  up  this  plan 
without  the  approval  of  some  experienced  per¬ 
son.  A  member  of  the  club  suggested  that  we 
buy  a  good  umbrella  and  raffle  it  off  at  25  cents 
a  chance,  the  chances  being  limited  to  four 
hundred,  and  the  money  received  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  uniforms.  If  this 
plan  is  approved  by  you,  would  you  kindly  an¬ 
swer?  Thanking  you  kindly  in  advance,  and 
hoping  to  bear  from  you  soon,  I  remain. 

An  Admirer  of  Your  Weekly, 

George  Gavagan. 

83  Canisteo  St. 

I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  I  cannot  answer 
letters  by  mail.  But  if  I  did  I  would  have 
no  time  left  for  writing  the  stories;  therefore 
the  publisher  has  established  the  rule  that  no 
letters  are  to  be  answered  by  mail.  Your  plan 
is  a  good  one  if  you  can  sell  all  of  the  chances, 
but  I  am  afraid  a  good  many  will  object  to 
the  number  of  chances.  Why  not  get  up  sev¬ 
eral  small  schemes,  and  make  the  combined 
results  supply  the  amount  of  the  funds  needed? 
I  like  to  see  you  get  down  to  hustling  for  the 
things  you  need;  if  you  keep  it  up,  and  all  the 
members  help  in  the  hustling,  you  will  soon 
have  the  needed  funds. 


New  York,  May  24,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  from 
the  first  number  and  think  they  are  first-class. 
I  enclose  my  measurements.  Please  let  me 
know  how  I  stand.  What  is  the  best  practice 
to  acquire  a  good  throwing  arm  for  baseball? 
My  weight  is  131  pounds.  Height  5  feet  5% 
inches,  neck  14  inches,  shoulders  35%  inches, 
right  arm  11%  inches,  left  arm  11  inches,  right 
forearm  10  inches,  left  forearm  10%  inches, 
right  leg  20  Inches,  left  leg  20  inches,  right 
calf  14%  Inches,  left  calf  14  inches,  right  wrist 
7%  inches,  left  wrist  7%  inches,  chest  32  inches. 

Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Arnold. 

Measurements  those  of  a  good  muscular  speci¬ 
men.  For  the  throwing  arm  practice  on  the 
bar  and  trapeze;  use  clubs  and  bells  lightly  and 
swiftly,  and  above  all,  practice  throwing  an 
hour  a  day. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Your  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  is  the  first  book 
that  I  was  ever  Interested  in;  it  is  out  of  sight. 
Please  answer  the  following  questions:  •  (1)  My 
age  is  15  years,  (2)  height  5  feet  5  inches,  (3) 
weight  125  pounds.  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print 
•oon,  I  remain,  * 

Oliver  T.  Dusenbury. 
Kings  County  Athletic  Club. 

Height  and  weight  correspond  well. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  May  28,  1905. 
r  Physical  Director; 

7  Young  Athlete's  Weekly  is  certainly  the 
Pest  b»k  published.  (1)  Is  Frank  Manley  a 


left-hand  or  a  right-hand  pitcher,  or  both?  I 
started  to  buy  The  Young  Athlete's  Weekly  with 
No.  12,  and  as  quick  as  1  saw  it  was  an  ath¬ 
letic  book  I  went  and  bought  from  No.  1  to 
15.  I  have  just  read  No.  18  already,  and  think 
they  are  world-beaters  and  second  to  none.  I 
am  almost  dead  waiting  for  No.  19.  This  is 
the  best  book  published.  Frank  and  Hal  are 
partners  in  luck  via  Dunstan  station.  I  think 
Joe  is  a  chap  that  people  like  because  he  can 
defend  himself,  like  Frank  and  Hal.  Dick 
Gaylord— where  is  he,  eh?  Also  Jackets?  How 
many  chaps  belong  to  the  club?  1  hope  Manley 
carries  first  honors  by  winning  Kitty. 

Charles. 

231  Seventh  St. 

I  thank  you  for  your  appreciation.  Frank, 
like  all  first-class  pitchers,  is  equally  handy 
with  either  hand,  though  he  generally  uses  the 
right.  There  are  about  thirty  members  in  the 
club.  Not  every  candidate  is  admitted. 


Raymond,  la.,  May  29,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  your  splendid  weekly 
I  thought  I  would  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Here  are  my  measurements:  Age  14  years, 
height  in  stocking  feet  5  feet  7  inches,  weight 
stripped  120,  chest  contracted  31,  chest  expanded 
33,  waist  25%,  hips  30,  right  thigh  17%,  left- 
thigh  18%,  right  calf  13%,  left  thigh  13%,  right 
forearm  9%,  left  forearm  9%,  right  biceps  flexed 
11,  left  biceps  flexed  10%,  neck  13.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  explain  how  to  throw  the  jump  ball 
in  your  King  of  Weeklies.  Hoping  to  see  this 
in  print,  I  remain,  Your  friend, 

B.  F.  Waterfield. 

P.  S.— Three  cheers  for  Frank  Manley.  Physi¬ 
cal  Director,  Frank  Tousey,  and  your  King  of 
Weeklies.  B.  F.  W. 

Your  measurements  are  a  little  under,  and  you 
are  some  ten  pounds  under  weight— this  on  ac¬ 
count  of  your  height  at  your  age.  Exercise 
and  the  passage  of  two  or  three  years  should 
bring  your  measurements  to  the  right  notch. 


Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  29,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  reading  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly  and  think  there  is  nothing  like  it.  I 
will  now  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  I  will  be  14  years  old  the  8th  of 
June,  weigh  116  pounds  in  street  clothes,  chest 
contracted  29%,  chest  normal  30  inches,  chest 
expanded  33,  calf  of  leg  13%,  ankle  9%,  thigh 
19%,  arm  measurement  taken  over  muscle  10, 
wrist  7,  between  shoulders  16  and  17,  waist  30, 
neck  13,  height  5  feet  5  inches.  These  meas¬ 
urements  are.  not  taken  over  clothing.  (1)  How 
are  my  measurements  for  a  boy  of  my  age? 
I  cannot  run  very  far,  not  more  than  200  feet 
without  having  to  sit  down.  (2)  Please  explain 
this.  I  will  not  bother  you  with  any  more 
questions.  Hoping  to  see  an  answer  in  The 
Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,  I  am. 

Yours, 

An  Admirer  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly, 

J.  J.  F. 

(1)  Your  measurements  are  good  at  your  age. 

(2)  Read  carefully  what  Frank  has  to  say  to 
Wallle  Egbert  about  running  at  first.  Some  of 
the  recent  talks,  too,  have  explained  this  point. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  23,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  your  excellent  library,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  following  questions:  (1) 
What  can  I  do  to  strengthen  my  left  elbow? 
I  can  hardly  move  it  without  It  cracks.  (2) 
Describe  any  exercise  you  can  for  knock- 
knees.  (3)  What  is  good  for  nervousness?  Hop¬ 
ing  to  see  this  in  print,  I  am  an  admirer  of 
the  Up  and  At  'Em  Boys. 

Respectfully,  Joseph  Harriss. 

(1)  You  do  not  state  the  cause  of  the  weak¬ 
ness-rheumatism,  or  what?  (2)  Running  and 
rowing  will  be  best.  (3)  You  do  not  state  the 
cause  or  the  form  the  nervousness  takes,  so  I 
cannot  advise  you. 


Roanoke,  Va.,  May  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  and  enjoyed  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly,  and  I  write  to  ask  you  if  my  height 
and  measurements  fire  correct,  I  am  11  years 


old,  weigh  63%  pounds,  am  4  feet  8  2-3  inches 
in  height,  chest  24  inches,  calves  10  inches, 
wrists  4%  inches,  neck  11  inches,  waist  24  inches. 
(1)  Am  I  the  right  height?  (2)  Is  my  weight 
correct?  (3)  Are  my  measurements  good?  Hop¬ 
ing  to  see  this  in  print,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

'  A  Roanoke  Admirer. 

(1)  Height  good.  (2)  Weight,  six  or  seven 
pounds  under.  (3)  Measurements  a  shade  under, 
on  account  of  light  weight.  Exercise  and  the 
proper  chewing  of  food,  as  explained  in  the 
pages  of  this  weekly,  will  bring  your  height  and 
measurements  up. 


Morrilton,  Ark. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  your  valuable  weekly  up  to  date, 
and  I  shall  keep  on  reading  it.  I  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  weekly  yet  published  that  I  have 
read.  I  am  5  feet  4  inches  tall,  weight  123 
pounds,  16  years  old.  How  is  my  weight  in 
proportion  to  my  height?  Wishing  Frank  Man- 
ley  a  long  life,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully,  Ben  Mayo, 

You  are  about  ten  pounds  over  the  average 
weight  at  your  height  and  age. 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  May  25,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  13  years  6  months  old  and  weigh  HO 
poundf.  (1)  What  should  I  weigh?  (2)  What 
exercises  would  reduce  my  weight?  (3)  My 
arms,  from  my  shoulders  to  wrists,  are  18 
inches,'  and  my  legs  are  3  feet  from  my  hips 
to  the  floor.  How  are  my  measurements? 

Yours  truly, 

“Hippo.” 

Marblehead  Junior  Athletic  Club. 

Your  measurements  are  too  incomplete  for 
me  to  form  any  estimate.  I  cannot  even  judge 
what  your  weight  should  be  without  knowing 
your  height.  All-around  exercise  will  reduce 
your  weight,  in  case  you  need  reduction;  judl- 
‘  cious,  all-around  exercise  will  either  reduce  or 
build  up  weight,  as  is  needed. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  16,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  great  admirer  of  your  weekly,  and 
having  read  every  number  up  to  date,  I  tak« 
advantage  of  your  offer  to  answer  questions. 
My  measurements  are  as  follows:  Age  15  years 
9%  months,  5  feet  1%  inch,  weight  88  pounds, 
shoulders  15  inches  across,  chest  normal  27 
inches,  expanded  29  inches,  waist  25  inches,  neck 
12  inches,  right  biceps  7%  inches,  flexed  8% 
inches,  right  forearm  8%  inches,  right  wrist 
5%  inches,  right  thigh  15  inches,  right  calf  12% 
inches,  right  ankle  9%  inches.  (1)  How  are 
these  measurements,  and  if  I  have  any  defects 
how  can  I  remedy  them?  I  have  a  pair  of  3- 
pound  dumbbells  and  a  punching  bag.  I  would 
like  to  become  an  athlete;  would  you  kindly  tell 
me  how?  (2)  What  line  of  exercise  should  l 
take,  and  when;  and  what  should  I  eat?  (3) 
How  can  I  broaden  my  chest  and  shoulders? 
(4)  How  can  I  gain  weight?  (5)  Could  you  tell 
me  how  to  cure  a  bad  case  of  catarrh?  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  this  will  not  reach  the  waste  basket, 
for  I  would  like  to  know  the  answers  to  these 
important  questions.  Hoping  it  will  be  answered 
soon,  and  wishing  Frank  Tousey  and  Physical 
Director  health,  and  long  life  for  their  splendid 
weekly,  I  remain, 

A  True  Reader  of  The  Young  Athlete’s. 

Waist  a  little  too  large.  Remedy  it  with  the 
bending  exercises.  Thighs  and  biceps  under  nor¬ 
mal;  remedy  by  plenty  of  all-around  exercise, 
including  either  running  or  swimming.  Your 
weight  is  at  least  ten  pounds  under  the  mark. 
Improve  weight  by  chewing  food  as  thoroughly 
as  I  have  directed  in  these  pages  from  week 
to  week.  If  you  follow  the  courses  of  work 
laid  down  In  the  stories  and  Talks  you  will 
become  an  athlete.  (2)  Do  the  kind  of  work 
that  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  do.  Suggestions 
on  diet  are  frequently  printed  in  these  pages. 

(3)  Lots  of  deep  breathing  and  a  judicious 
amount  of  work  on  parallel  bars  and  trapeze. 

(4)  Answered  in  foregoing.  (5)  There  Is  no 
certain  cure  for  catarrh;  following  the  whole 
physical  culture  life  will  help  you  greatly; 
spray  the  nasal  passages  morning  and  night 
with  salt  water. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive, 

Moat  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explai lJ*Vnow  imvtfin* abSSf  the  subj«4 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  y 

mentioned.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

THESE  ROOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  PE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
nnA\r  an]  tq  nimrv  n\T  t? OF1  PRICE  TEN  CENTS  EACH*  OR  AN  i  I  HivLE  liUUlio  x  j x  v>  i-j*.  i  x\cj 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  iVY. 


MESMERISM.  1 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  o 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Pro  I.  L&o 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,  etc, 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are ^employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.O.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  PISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
'A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  gilso  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.-- Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  womnu.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  Jays,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraeulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  Of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  *34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  :  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  _ ^  _ 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  v 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin.  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

^  No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  bow  to  write  to  your,  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  anv- 
l>ody  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WHITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  -Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  sublet  ; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 
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THE  STAGE. 

pnivk'41'rTIrIE  B0YS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 

F?V^:rC0nta!?mg  a  gvTat  vanety  of  the  tatest  jokes  used  by  the 

SSXRot° ama,eur  minstcels  is  oorai"ete  wiihout 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER. — 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  ard  amateur  shows. 

a vn*  ink  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

A.> L  JOKE  BOOK,  something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  LDOONb  JOKES.— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  iarge  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  ‘  x  ‘  *  " 

Sc 


.  ,  ,  .  ,  „  - — Containing  the  lat 

est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  IS.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW7  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks 

No.  37.  HOW7  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A,  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published, 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment, 
money  than  anv  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations 
backgammon,  croquet.  dominoes,  etc. 


A  complete  compendium 
recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
It  contains  more  for  the 

complete  and  useful  little 
of  billiards,  bagatelle, 


No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings.  ,  ,  ,  , 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
in  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE.— Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
— Containing  the  roost  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

with  many  standard  readings. 


No.  31.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  _  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Kggiig 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A1 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  ftll  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups, ‘essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN’  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  aud  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  at 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Add  resH  FRANK  TOUSEV,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BlIADY,  DETECTIVES. 

PRICE  5  CTS.  32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  WEEKLY 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

266  The  Bradys  and  “Black  Jack  ;<or,  Tracking  the  Negro  Crooks. 

267  The  Bradys’  Wild  West  Clew  ;  or.  Knocking  About  Nevada. 

268  The  Bradys'  Dash  to  Dead  vood ,  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Black 

Hills. 

269  The  Bradys  and  “Humpy  h  ;  or.  The  Silver  Gang  of  Shasta. 

270  The  Bradys  and  Dr.  Dockei  or.  The  Secret  Band  of  Seven. 

271  The  Bradys'  Western  Kaid  ;  o  Trciliug  A  “Bad"  Man  to  Texas. 

272  The  Bradys  at  Fort  Yuma ;  c  .  Th  i  Mi>.  up  with  the  "King  of 

Mexico." 

273  The  Bradys  and  the  Bond  King;  or,  Vv  eking  on  a  Wall  Street 

C&S6. 

274  The  Bradys  and  Fakir  Fred ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  County 

Fair. 

275  The  Bradys'  California  Call ;  or.  Hot  Wc  >*k  in  Hangtown. 

276  The  Bradys’  Million  Dollar  Camp ;  or,  Lough  Times  in  Rattle¬ 

snake  Canyon. 

277  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Hounds ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Midas 

Mine. 

278  The  Bradys  Up  Bad  River;  or,  After  the  Worst  Man  of  All. 

279  The  Bradys  and  “Uncle  Hiram”  ;  or,  Hot  Work  with  a  Hayseed 

Crook. 

280  The  Bradys  and  Kid  King ;  or,  Tracking  the  Arizona  Terror. 

281  The  Bradys’  Chicago  Clew ;  or,  Exposing  the  Board  of  Trade 

Crooks. 

282  The  Bradys  and  Silver  King ;  or.  After  the  Man  of  Mystery. 

283  The  Bradys’  Hard  Struggle ;  or,  The  Search  for  the  Missing 

Fingers. 

284  The  Bradys  in  Sunflower  City ;  or.  After  “Bad”  Man  Brown. 

285  The  Bradys  and  “Wild  Bill”  ;  or.  The  Sharp  Gang  of  Sundown. 

286  The  Bradys  in  the  Saddle  ;  or,  Chasing  “Broncho  Bill.” 

287  The  Bradys  and  the  Mock  Millionaire ;  or,  The  Trail  which  Led 

to  Tuxedo. 

288  The  Bradys’  Wall  Street  Trail ;  or.  The  Matter  of  X-Y-Z. 

289  The  Bradys  and  the  Bandits’  Gold ;  or,  Secret  Work  in  the 

Southwest. 

290  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Thunderbolt ;  or,  Daring  Work  in  Death 

Valley. 

291  The  Bradys’  Trip  to  Chinatown  ;  or,  Trailing  an  Opium  Fiend. 

292  The  Bradys  and  Diamond  Dan ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  John 

Street  Jewels. 

293  The  Bradys  on  Badman’s  Island ;  or,  Trapping  the  Texas  “Ter¬ 

ror.” 

294  The  Bradys  and  the  Hop  Hitters ;  or,  Among  the  Opium  Fiends 

of  'Frisco. 

295  The  Bradys  and  “Boston  Ben” ;  or,  Tracking  a  Trickster  to 

Tennessee. 

296  The  Bradys’  Latest  “Bad”  Man ;  or,  The  Case  of  Idaho  Ike. 

297  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  “Wonder”  ;  or,  The  Keen  Detec¬ 

tives’  Quick  Case. 

298  The  Bradys’  Call  to  Kansas ;  or,  The  Matter  of  Marshal  Mundy. 

299  The  Bradys  and  Old  Bill  Battle  ;  or,  After  the  Colorado  Coiners. 

300  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Wall  Street;  or,  The  Strange  Dis¬ 

appearance  of  Captain  Carew. 

301  The  Bradys  and  Big  Bart  Brown ;  or.  Trapping  the  “Terror”  of 

Toddleton. 

302  The  Bradys  and  the  ’Frisco  Fakirs ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  waa  Lost  in 

Chinatown. 

303  The  Bradys  and  “Klondike  Kate” ;  or,  The  Hurry  Call  from 

Dawson. 

304  The  Bradys  and  “Pullman  Pete”  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Chicago 

Special. 

305  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Prince;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Broke 

the  Brokers. 

306  The  Bradys  and  the  “Belle  of  Bolton”  ;  or,  The  Search  for  the 

Lost  ’Frisco  Liner. 


307  The  Bradys  and  the  Bingo  Boys-;  or,  The  Trail  that  Led  to  Hang- 

town. 

308  The  Bradys  and  the  Broker’s  Club ;  or,  Solving  a  Wal!  Street  Mys 

tery. 

309  The  Bradys  and  “Bad  Buzzard”  ;  or,  The  Fight  for  the  Five  Forks 

Mine. 

310  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Frince ;  or,  The  Latest  Mott  Street 

Mystery. 

311  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  From  Tombstone ;  or,  After  the  “King 

of  Arizona.” 

312  The  Bradys  and  Hop  Toy  ;  or.  Working  for  the  Mayor  of  China¬ 

town. 

313  The  Bradys  and  the  Copper  King ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mon¬ 

tague  Mine. 

314  The  Bradys  and  “Bullion  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Mill  No.  13. 

315  The  Bradys  in  Joliet;  or.  The  Strange  Case  of  Jeweler  James. 

316  The  Bradys  and  “Roaring  Rube”  ;  or,  Rounding  up  the  “Terror” 

of  Ten  Mile  Creek. 

317  The  Bradys  and  the  Boss  of  Broad  Street ;  or.  The  Case  of  the 

“King  of  the  Curb.” 

318  The  Bradys  Desert  Trail ;  or.  Lost  on  the  Deadman’s  Run. 

319  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Syndicate ;  or,  After  the  “Marquis” 
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